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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
— HEINE. 
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EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES.* 


HE Civil Commission of the Philippines is expending 
about one million dollars for educational purposes 
throughout the Archipelago, and the Washington authorities 
have sent a thousand teachers to the Islands and have shipped 
tons of text-books and schoolroom accessories to Manila for 
the free use of the natives. These preparations are for primary 


grade work, and suggest the criticism that there is a miscon- 
ception of the educational needs of the Filipinos. This gener- 
ous effort of the United States to abolish illiteracy does not 
respond to the necessities of public instruction, for, from the 
time the Archipelago was conquered by Spain, the natural 
eagerness of the natives to acquire knowledge has been gratified 
in elementary subjects. There are, however, certain directions 
that educational projects may take with advantage, and these 
are well shown by the history of public instruction in the 
Philippines. 

When Spanish adventurers claimed the Islands for their, 
King of the sixteenth century, the natives were familiar with 
primitive methods of mining the gold, silver, iron, and other 
mineral deposits of the Archipelago; they knew how to manu- 
facture them into jewels, swords, and crude agricultural imple- 
ments, and could also weave cotton, silk, and pine-apple fiber 
into dress goods. The different tribes spoke different dialects, 
and their secular and religious education had been neglected by 


* An interview for Tue Arena by J. Warren T. Mason, of London. 
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their Saracen masters, except in Manila, Mindanao, and Sulu, 
where the tenets of Mohammedanism had been spread. 

When the hardy Spanish pioneers set out for the Philippines, 
the Catholic Church, full of the spirit of proselytism, sent with 
them the same class of missionaries who followed Columbus 
and the Cabots to America. At the time the colonization of 
the Islands began, about the year 1565, Philip II., then King of 
Spain, was engaged in fighting Protestantism with the weapons 
of the Inquisition, and, though relentless against his fellow- 
Christians, he was mild and paternal in his treatment of the 
Filipinos. He ordered that they be kept in ignorance of 
Europe’s religious wars, and directed that if the Church wished 
to convert them it must do so by kindness and not by fear. 

‘The missionary friars, to obey the injunction of their King, 
were thus compelled to instruct the natives in the rudiments of 
learning, instead of in the proselytizing ability of a torture- 
chamber. The friars, recognizing the adaptability of the 
natives, did not stop at making converts, but began a system of 
training them for the Church, which necessitated much more 
careful teaching than the restless, warlike natures of the Ameri- 
can Indians made possible in the western hemisphere. 

To the zeal of the friars came substantial assistance. The 
first governor-general of the Philippines, Legazpi, authorized 
the opening of schools, and the first bishop and archbishop of 
Manila and the first governor of Mindanao bequeathed a con- 
siderable part of their fortune in trust for educational pur- 
poses, the two clerics leaving also their libraries for popular 
use. The Jesuits obtained control of the bequest of the gov- 
ernor of Mindanao, and in 1601 erected the University of St. 
Joseph at Manila, thirty-five years before the first university 
was founded in America. Collegiate instruction of the natives 
grew so popular that it became almost a fashionable craze for 
rich persons to add endowments to St. Joseph, and shortly after 
its foundation the college grew so wealthy that it abolished all 
fees and education was free. This liberality of the Spanish 
residents was more commendatory than the educational sys- 
tem being established about the same time by the Pilgrims in 
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New England, of which Americans are so proud. The Span- 
iards voluntarily made careful provision for the instruction of 
an alien race in whose welfare they had no personal concern, 
while the Pilgrims founded their schools for the education of 
their own sons ; and it is not on record that many of the native 
inhabitants were invited into the schoolrooms. 

The increasing fame of St. Joseph brought into enviable 
prominence the Jesuits and strengthened their hold over the 
natives. This the other orders observed with disquietude. 
Each friar was ambitious to enhance the fame and wealth of 
his order, as soldiers desire to add to the honor of their regi- 
ments; and, since educational projects were shown to be so 
valuable an asset to this end, a stimulus was given to the spread 
of knowledge that probably could not have resulted from any 
other cause. The Dominicans and Franciscans were particu- 
larly covetous of the popularity of the Jesuits, and the Domini- 
can Order in 1619 opened the college of St. Thomas at Manila, 
seventeen years before there was any provision for higher 
education in America. 

This imitation of the Jesuits did not meet with the approval 
of the Franciscans, and, instead of compelling the natives to go 
to Manila for an education, they took the first step in the sys- 
tematic diffusion of knowledge by founding local schools in 
different parts of the Islands. Heretofore, primary education 
had been given by the friars in the course of their missionary 
labors, and, there being a lack of thoroughness, only the excep- 
tionally bright pupils were able to prepare in this scanty man- 
ner for a collegiate course. With the development of the Fran- 
ciscans’ method the elementary grades received mucif closer 
attention, and not only did the Franciscans become supreme 
in popularity among the natives, but, the schools being sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, the coffers of the order filled 
rapidly. The Dominicans and the Jesuits recognized that the 
ascendency of the Franciscans was due to their primary schools, 
and they adopted a similar system. Other orders did likewise, — 
until finally a complete network of local educational institutions 
was spread over the Archipelago. 
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Gradually the influx of Spaniards to the Philippines forced 
the natives from the Manila colleges to make room for candi- 
dates from the mother country. This encroachment on their 
rights the Filipinos viewed with alarm; they objected so 
strongly that the universities were enlarged and the natives 
were readmitted. The demand, however, for collegiate educa- 
tion increased so rapidly that the universities again became 
inadequate to provide for all applicants, and the College of St. 
John of Letran was founded for the exclusive use of the natives. 
The Spanish Government responded to the call for educational 
assistance by intrusting huge tracts of land to the different 
orders, the income from which was to be applied to public in- 
struction, on a plan resembling that employed by the United 
States Government in setting aside plots in western townships 
for the support of public schools. 

The activity of the friars in their labors of self-appointed 
schoolmasters, due at first to their missionary efforts and then 
to the spirit of rivalry among the different orders, owed its 
ultimate stimulus to greed. The liberality of Spaniards and 
rich natives in endowing the seats of learning, and the land 
grants of the government, attracted their cupidity, which was 
further augmented by the fact that the voluntary offerings of 
even the poorest Filipinos toward the support of local schools 
made trifling the tithe contributions demanded by the Church. 
When the friars first went to the Philippines they were impov- 
erished and almost mendicants. The refusal of Philip II. to 
allow the introduction of the Inquisition was a barrier to their 
ordinary method of aggrandizement, so that the desire of the 
Filipinos to develop their minds was seized as a heaven-sent 
means for increasing the wealth of the orders. Bequests that 
were left to the University of St. Thomas, or to the University 
of St. Joseph, or to the Parish School of Pacsanjan, for in- 
stance, immediately passed into the hands of whatever order 
had charge of that particular institution. These endowments 
constituted almost the sole capital of the friars, and before long 
they ceased to regard themselves as school trustees and held 
that their orders were the direct beneficiaries of the funds. 
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This claim they still assert. While extolling their virtues for 
so well guarding the intellectual development of the natives, 
they used the educational money for whatever purpose the 
exigency of the moment demanded. 

The abuse at last grew so flagrant that the government tried 
in a measure to stop it by founding the Royal University at 
Manila for secular instruction by laymen. The friars united 
in opposing the scheme as hostile to the Church, and their com- 
bined influence was so powerful that even the government 
could not withstand it and the college was closed. The friars 
put an absolute veto on all educational schemes that barred 
them from asserting their supremacy. An endowment to pro- 
vide instruction for the Chinese in the Philippines could not 
be applied to that purpose because the friars were unable to 
make converts of the Confucians, and the government ordered 
the money to be given to the Dominicans for the use of St. 
Thomas University. Another bequest for the education of 
Japanese was similarly resultless, and was captured by the 
Jesuits and applied to St. Joseph College. 

The authority of the orders over the natives gradually be- 
came sufficiently strong for them to neglect the local schools, 
though they saw to it that contributions for their maintenance 
in no way abated. The initial development of scholastic train- 
ing was in such striking contrast to this retrograde movement 
that it attracted the attention of the Spanish authorities, and 
after an investigation the government ordered the opening 
of a school in every parish in the Archipelago—to be main- 
tained, not by popular subscription, but by government subven- 
tion. Two teachers, a man and a woman, were placed in charge 
of each school—usually the sexton of the local church and his 
wife. These parochial schools were wholly under the supervi- 
sion of the friars, and, although the close watch of the govern- 
ment prevented their being closed, it in no way interfered with 
the course of instruction. 

The curriculum of the primary grades consisted of reading, 
writing, the four rules of arithmetic, and the Catholic doctrine. 
At the colleges Latin, theology, scholastic philosophy, and civil 
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and canonical law were the only subjects taught. In the five 
dioceses into which the Philippines were divided, theological 
seminaries were founded for special instruction in divinity for 
those about to enter the Church. In all the schools every sub- 
ject was forbidden that might give the Filipinos a too compre- 
hensive knowledge of the world and lead them to penetrate the 
hollow shams of the friars. All the text-books were written 
by the friars, and the natives were consequently nourished on 
the doctrine of absolute obedience to ecclesiastical authority. 
History was barred, because history described the overthrow 
of despotic rule; geography was proscribed, because geography 
taught rudimentary principles of astronomy hostile to asser- 
tions in the Bible, and pointed out lands where the friars held 
no sway; a ban was placed on higher mathematics, because 
higher mathematics led to independent thought and consequent 
independent action. Scholastic philosophy was carefully in- 
culcated, as a means of inducing the natives to accept with 
equanimity the rule of the friars. Not satisfied with thus 
stunting the minds of the natives, the friars taught all their 
subjects above the elementary grades in Latin. The Spanish 
language was not used, for books against Catholicism were 
written in that tongue and might find their way to the Islands 
to undermine the authority of the Church. The results of this 
method have not yet been eradicated. But for this early use of 
Latin the large number of dialects in the Archipelago would 
have been replaced by the Castilian tongue, and it could not be 
charged, as it now can be, that very few Filipinos are able to 
talk pure Spanish. 

This system of instruction continued as long as the Philip- 
pines remained an isolated part of the world. When, however, 
sea transport became more general, in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and rich Filipinos began to travel abroad, 
they discovered in what narrow paths they had been educated. 
On their return to the Philippines they sought to introduce 
reforms for the benefit of their children, but their first efforts 
were futile against the massed strength of the orders. Since 
proper education could not be obtained at home, rich parents 
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then began the practise of sending their sons abroad. The idea 
of a Protestant education could not be borne by families accus- 
tomed for generations to regard the Pope with veneration, and 
the young Filipinos were matriculated only at the universities 
in Madrid and Mexico and at the Portuguese colleges in Cal- 
cutta and Jao. One or two fathers of radical tendencies sent 
their sons to the United States, where they attended Harvard 
University. On their return home, however, their Protestant- 
ism made them outcasts, and they were reviled and anathe- 
matized. 

Once the movement of discontent against the educational 
system of the friars started it could not be crushed. Returning 
scholars explained to their less fortunate companions the vast 
difference between the local and foreign collegiate training, 
and, when under fear of the displeasure of the orders they were 
silent, their own enlightened minds bore sufficient testimony. 
Constantly the ranks of the reformers grew larger, and, after 
two generations of agitation, the Spanish Government, fearing 
an outbreak, promised improvement. The first act of the gov- 
ernment was to open a school at Manila for instruction in sea- 
manship and navigation. As these subjects necessitated the 
teaching of geography and higher mathematics, the scheme 
drew the hostility of the friars. They threatened excommuni- 
cation, and asserted that by studying how to avoid shipwreck 
the natives were preparing themselves for everlasting damna- 
tion; for, as the winds and waves were sent from heaven, 
human efforts to combat them must be contrary to the Divine 
Will! This argument advanced fifty years before would 
have been accepted as final, but it was now received with de- 
rision. The government next opened a school of painting and 
drawing at Manila, which the artistic temperament of the na- 
tives caused to be widely popular. Both these secular institu- 
tions were much more successful than other educational 
attempts of the government in founding a school for training 
for the consular service at Macao, and in establishing a military 
academy at Manila. 

The friars threw every obstacle in the way of a complete 
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reformation, for they realized their downfall would follow the 
substitution of secular for ecclesiastical methods of instruction. 
At last the government appointed a committee unfavorable to 
the orders to submit a new educational system for the Archi- 
pelago. This committee suggested that there be three grades 
of instruction: (1) primary, for the study of reading, writing, 
history, geography, and mathematics through ratio and propor- 
tion; (2) secondary, for higher studies, including algebra, 
geometry, and modern languages; and (3) collegiate, for a 
regular university course. The Spanish Government faithfully 
carried out these recommendations and appointed municipal 
school boards as overseers. To supply teachers necessary for 
the success of the system, a normal college was established at 
Manila. The work of reform did not stop. A Municipal 
Athenzum, for secondary instruction, was opened in Manila, 
and had attached to it an astronomical observatory erected by 
the parents of the scholars. 

This institute, however, ultimately passed under the control 
of the Jesuits. University education was extended by the 
founding of colleges in the provinces of Iloilo, Pampanga, and 
Sibu, and schools of medicine, pharmacy, and midwifery were 
established in Manila after almost inconceivable hostility on 
the part of the friars had been overcome. The Jesuits were 
particularly antagonistic; yet they claimed the schools as part 
of their personal possessions when the American occupation of 
the Archipelago led them to believe the true facts were not 
known to the authorities. America, however, saw how ludi- 
crous was their argument and refused to allow the institutions 
to pass into their hands. 

The fight of the government against the orders tired it out, 
and few further attempts were made in the work of reform. 
Spasmodically, a school of practical agriculture was opened 
and large estates were made over to the natives for experiments 
in scientific farming; but the government did not intervene 
when the friars seized both the institute and the lands, and, 
while ostensibly admitting students, refused to give them 
instruction and would not permit the cultivation of the estates. 
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For thirty-six years, to the time of the Aguinaldo revolution of 
1896, the farce was maintained of giving a yearly government 
grant for the maintenance of the agricultural college, though 
it was well known that all the students had a perpetual vacation. 
The efforts of the orders to keep the college closed were due to 
their wish to compel the natives to pursue old-fashioned 
methods of farming, which by making big harvests impossible 
forced the Islanders to borrow money from the friars at a high 
rate of interest. If the natives were taught scientific farming, 
they must get larger yields from the soil and be financially 
independent of the orders. After the failure of the agricultural 
college, the government opened a polytechnic institute at 
Manila, but the Augustinians seized control of it and taught 
only crude methods of mining and weaving, and similar man- 
ual labor trades with which the natives had been familiar for 
centuries. 


The higher education of girls was for a long time neglected, 
but with the reforms put in operation by the authorities colleges 


were opened in Manila, Pasig, and elsewhere, and young wo- 
men were taught, besides the classics, housekeeping, sewing, 
cooking, and other necessary subjects. The primary education 
of girls during the time the friars operated the local schools 
without government supervision was conducted privately, and 
often resulted in scandals. 

The exodus of young Filipinos to foreign universities was 
not stopped by the new educational régime; for, despite the in- 
tentions of the government to suppress the methods of the 
orders, there were many subjects that the friars managed to 
keep out of the college curriculums. I remember, when on 
being awarded my degree by the University of St. Thomas, I 
selected, as my thesis, political economy. I informed the rector 
of the university what subject I had chosen, and he threw up 
his hands in horror, exclaiming: “Political economy? What, 
that? No, no! It is the science of the Devil;” and he com- 
pelled me to substitute an essay on civil law. This was the 
experience of others, and in consequence rich parents continued 
to expatriate their sons. From 1872, about two hundred young 
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Filipinos matriculated yearly at foreign universities, so that at 
the time of the American invasion there were more than two 
thousand foreign-educated natives. At first the greater num- 
ber went to Spain, but the revolutionary movements in the 
Philippines caused them to be persecuted there, and, returning 
nearer home, they attended Japanese universities, with a few 
journeying to England. 

One of the chief benefits of the educational reform was to 
place the local schools in charge of the Filipinos themselves, 
and from that time to this they have been well managed, except 
during the periods of interruption due to the progress of the 
war. The places of the former friar schoolmasters were taken 
largely by graduates of the Manila Normal School, who were 
fully competent to teach the elementary classes. 

Two grades of instruction have never been allowed to exist 
in the Philippines—industrial and technical. The friars opposed 
the introduction of either as a vital attack upon their existence. 
No member of the orders could teach the subjects, and, as the 
necessity of importing foreign instructors made probable the 
planting of heretical doctrines in the minds of the Filipinos, the 
friars fought fiercely against the innovation. Their opposition 
was successful, and the natives, except those educated abroad, 
are consequently ignorant of the first principles of scientific 
study, and of all trades other than unskilled agriculture, weav- 
ing and mining, such as the Augustinians were forced to teach 
at the Manila Polytechnic. 

If the United States desires to benefit the Filipinos, let it 
establish in the Archipelago such schools as the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Cornell University School of Mines, 
and the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. Even more important 
than these, as being of use to the greater number, are industrial 
schools for teaching such subjects as carpentry, plumbing, ma- 
sonry, and printing. Mrs. Capron, the special Philippines repre- 
sentative of the Red Cross Society, says that industrial schools 
are more needed than hospitals, and she appeals to rich Ameri- 
cans for help to found them. 

The United States Government is now preparing to teach the 
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Filipinos what they already know. About seventy per cent. of 
the natives can read and write or have received a primary edu- 
cation, and with a little more training will be ready to enter 
college. The methods of the primary schools cannot be changed 
with benefit, and, while the secondary and collegiate systems 
need alterations, they can be accomplished by the Filipinos 
themselves and without any considerable effort. America is 
sending a thousand teachers to the Islands, and it is reported 
from Manila that a thousand more will soon be requisitioned. 
Do the authorities at Washington realize that there are more 
than enough competent normal graduates among the natives 
to give instruction in elementary subjects, and that by sending 
these shiploads of Americans to teach in the Archipelago hun- 
dreds of Filipinos must be driven from their positions and made 
destitute? Salaries averaging a hundred dollars a month are 
to be paid to these American schoolmasters, while for a quarter 
of that sum native teachers may be had without number. The 
United States may say that its purpose in importing its high- 
salaried instructors is to teach the natives English. Why must 
English thus be forced on the Filipinos? They will not take 
kindly to the innovation when they realize that it is at the cost 
of robbing their companions of their present positions as 
schoolteachers. With American influences on every side, the 
English language will be acquired sooner than if compulsory 
methods are attempted. The invasion of a regiment of Amer- 
ican teachers will act as a repressive measure, for the schools 
will be boycotted. If you use force as a teacher, it will be at 
the expense of driving sullenness into the Filipinos, for they 
will imagine your purpose is only to give big-salaried places to 
innumerable politicians. 

Will you compel a boy to relearn his geography and history 
and mathematics because he can recite his lessons in Spanish 
and not in English? If you want the Filipinos to speak English, 
open a class in that subject at the Manila Normal School, and 
in the course of two or three years the native instructors them- 
selves will be teaching the language to their fellow countrymen. 
It is foolish to rouse further animosities by sending an invading 
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force of men and women armed with English text-books to the 
Islands. It will be exceedingly difficult, anyway, for American 
schoolmasters, not knowing Spanish, to teach a class of pupils 
who know nothing of English, while this will be obviated by 
making English compulsory at the Manila Normal School. 
The lack of harmony between teacher and pupil, and the real 
distress that must accompany the carrying out of the present 
arrangement, can in no other way be avoided. 

After establishing industrial and technical schools, the United 
States should open public libraries throughout the Archipelago. 
I would suggest to Mr. Carnegie that a big field is there for the 
continuation of his benevolent work. There are three small 
libraries in Manila, built by private munificence, but none else- 
where. Even they are hardly public, for the friars have them 
in their possession and refuse admittance to all hostile to them- 
selves. The Islands possess but two diminutive museums, also 
in Manila, and like the libraries, though the result of individual 
bequests, are in the hands of the orders. The friars are fast 
depleting the libraries and museums of their most valuable pos- 
sessions, and unless their activity be suppressed they will make 
the institutions useless. Lately they have robbed the libraries 
of the writings of the Filipinos before the Spanish conquest, 
and of the historic records of the Archipelago previous to the 
European invasion. These books and manuscripts have been 
sent to Rome, so that the friars may possess them if they are 
ultimately expelled from the Islands. 

If the United States particularly desires to establish primary 
schools in the Philippines, let it do so for the benefit of the 
Chinese residents. There are thousands of them, and their 
mental development has been entirely neglected by the friars 
and the Spanish Government. While I was school commis- 
sioner at Manila, I endeavored to persuade the municipality to 
provide educational facilities for the Chinese, but was unsuc- 
cessful. America should not be laggard in this respect, for the 
Chinese problem will always be an important one in the Archi- 
pelago, and it may be made easier of solution if the Chinamen 
are treated like human beings and given proper instruction. 
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There is almost sufficient money in the Philippines bequeathed 
for educational purposes to carry out the reforms I have indi- 
cated. For three hundred years, the total sum has been gradu- 
ally enlarged until at present, in round numbers, a million and 
a half dollars should be available annually for school support. 
Nearly all of this money is in the hands of the friars. I have 
explained how it got there, and their protestations should not 
act as a deterrent in wresting it from them. Let the case be 
tried in any American court of law. I will undertake to prove 
that the bequests left for educational development were made 
solely for the benefit of the Filipinos. Why, most of the endow- 
ments were made by lifelong foes of the orders, and that by 
any possibility they could have ieft their fortunes to the friars 
is preposterous. 

The friars at present are using an ingenious though specious 
argument to gain control of the property of the Manila univer- 
sities. The title of each college is prefixed by the phrase, 
“Royal and Pontifical,” to show that the degrees of the univer- 
sity are recognized both by State and Church. The orders, 
asserting that the title “Royal” is impossible during American 
sovereignty, have dropped it, and call the colleges simply “Pon- 
tifical.”? They have done this thinking to compel tacit recogni- 
tion of their claims to ownership, and, strangely enough, Judge 
Taft is inclined to agree with their argument. The same ques- 
tion arose during the days of the republic in Spain. The rector 
of St. Thomas University asserted that the designation “Royal” 
could not be applied to the college with the monarchy over- 
thrown, and he then claimed that, as the only other title was 
“Pontifical,” the college passed entirely under the control of 
the Pope. The governor-general of the Philippines responded 
that the term “Royal” was simply a recognition of the national 
control over the university, and if it were dropped the word 
“National” must be substituted. 

A board of education should be appointed to take charge of 
the immense educational funds and properties, and apply them 
as they were meant to be applied. Then, with some slight 
augmentation to be raised by taxation or otherwise, the Fili- 
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pinos will be in a position to do for themselves what their racial 
relatives, the Japanese, have done. They will need some guid- 
ance, and, of course, in the technical and industrial schools, 
must be instructed by Americans ; but they are ambitious to do 
for themselves all they possibly can, and they are certainly able 
to direct their own primary, secondary, and in a large measure 
their collegiate education. The Filipinos know what they want, 
and it is not necessary for America to take upon herself the 
duty of explaining to them wherein their educational system is 
lacking. The platform issued by the Hong Kong Junta, in 
April, 1898, before there was any thought of the United States 
seizing the Archipelago, contained this plank on education: 


“We demand a system of public instruction less ecclesiastical, 
and more diverse in its teaching of exact and natural sciences, 
so that women as well as men may be able to extend and de- 
velop the industries and wealth proper to the country; those 
on water as well as those on land, mines, forests and industries 
of every class. : 

“We demand a system of instruction gratuitous throughout, 
and compulsory in the elementary grades. Relinquishing and 
applying to that object all the property proved to have been 
bequeathed to defray the expenses of education, and placing 
the administration of the schools in charge of a Board of Public 
Instruction, without leaving it an instant longer in the care of 
the religious orders, who hitherto have taught fanatically and 
prejudicially, proclaiming, as was done by a rector of the Uni- 
versity of Manila, a Dominican friar, that ‘medicine and natural 
sciences are materialistic and impious studies,’ and asserting 
as did another rector that political economy is ‘the science of the 
Devil.’ 

“We demand a system of public instruction that shall include 
primary and secondary schools, universities competent to grant 
degrees, normal colleges, professional schools, schools for the 
general practise and theory of agriculture, to be connected with 
model farms and farms for experimental agriculture, institutes 
of the fine arts, commercial and business colleges, museums, 
libraries, and meteorological observatories. The . educational 
system now in operation in the Philippines is badly organized 
and disconnected, costing a large amount for its maintenance, 
without giving those practical results which it ought, owing to 
the incompetence of the teachers, the disregard of merit in mak- 
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ing appointments, and the disproportionate wages granted to 
those in favor with the authorities.” 


The United States has made mistakes in the Philippines be- 
cause it has not cared to ask for advice from Filipinos compe- 
tent to give it. The Philippine Islands are not inhabited by 
savages, but, in a large measure, by persons competent to dis- 
cuss any subject with the broadest-minded men in Washington. 
Filipinos have filled the highest offices in Spain, from the Pre- 
miership down, and the United States will have to realize this 
fact before it can be successful in its rule over the Archipelago. 
The matter of education is of as vital importance to the natives 
as it is to the success of the American colonial policy. Let the 
United States, then, give a hearing to the Filipinos before con- 
tinuing its present course, which even if it does not result dis- 
astrously will at least prove useless. 


ANTONIO REGIDOR JURADO. 
London, England. 





THE NEW RACE QUESTION IN THE SOUTH. 


HE negro has ceased to be a “race problem” in the South. 
The fact that a majority of the Southern States in which 
the negroes predominate have passed disfranchisement laws, 
and that the others are taking steps toward that end, has effec- 
tually settled the negro question for many years to come, as 
without civil rights the negro will be more helpless and more 
miserable in every way, in the future, than during the so-called 
“dark days” of slavery. 

But the South has a new “race question” to face—one that 
has approached so insidiously, and from so unexpected a quar- 
ter, that few persons have realized in it a danger to existing 
political and social institutions of the South. The South has 
from the beginning been dominated, socially, politically, and 
in every other relation of life, by the so-called aristocracy, or, 
as they are more generally known, the “high-bred” whites. 
There has not, until recent years, been any account taken of 
the poor whites, now almost universally denominated the 
“Crackers.” There was no place for them in the economy of 
the South previous to the War of the Rebellion, as there was 
no sphere of action into which they could be fitted. Their labor 
could not compete with the cheaper labor of the slaves, except- 
ing in a few urban occupations, and, being landless, they could 
not become an agricultural or producing class; hence, they 
degenerated from the beginning into a besotted, ignorant, and 
vicious class, living apart in the dense recesses of the pine 
woods, which then covered the South, multiplying with the 
usual fecundity of the poverty-stricken, and by the time the 
war began they comprised a vast majority of the white people 
of the central and southern portions of that section of our 
country known as the South. 

The origin of the Crackers is lost in obscurity. That they 
are a people apart from the educated and intelligent “high- 
bred” whites of the South, it needs but a glance to assure the 
intelligent observer; and the typical one, bred in the back- 
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woods, coming into contact with civilization only by an occa- 
sional visit to some cross-roads store for the few necessaries 
that he cannot pick up in the pine woods, is a sight to impress 
the observer with the conviction that extreme cases of rever- 
sion are possible even to such highly-bred races as the English, 
Scotch, Irish, and French, whence the Crackers are descended, 
when any of their members are neglected by civilization for 
several hundred years. 

The most plausible theory as to the origin of the Crackers 
is that the original ones were the descendants of the “Re- 
demptioners” and convicts, whom Great Britain poured on the 
shores of the colonies early in their history. No doubt their 
ranks were from time to time recruited by the addition of 
large numbers of the criminal and worthless classes, who found 
congenial surroundings among the lazy Crackers, away from 
all the restraints of civilization; and there is record of the 
reversion of people of high culture, who, becoming stranded 
on the shores of the colonies, gradually drifted away into the 
woods, only to turn up a century later, in the persons of their 
descendants, typical Crackers, with family names so degen- 
erated by mispronunciation as to be hardly recognizable. 

There has been advanced repeatedly, also, the theory that 
the two shiploads of Huguenots who were cast away upon the 
shores of Georgia and Florida, mostly all of whom reached the 
land in safety but eventually disappeared, were swallowed up 
in the pine woods and gradually became associated with the 
mass of the Crackers. 

Many of the Crackers (a typical Cracker is one who has not 
left his home in the pine woods, or been undér the influence of 
education) in these States show unmistakably the Gallic cast 
of features, and many of their family names are but corrup- 
tions of names well known in France at the time of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, such as Gasher for Gaché, Delyou 
for de L’Eau, Ganney for Gagné, and many others. 

Owing to the fact that the services of the Redemptioners 
were needed in the Northern, non-slave-holding States, as la- 
borers and artisans, they soon became absorbed in the mass of 
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the people and lost their identity as a separate class; but in 
the South, after they had worked out their freedom, they were 
turned adrift, and there being no employment for them they 
gradually drifted into the woods. At that time a man with a 
rifle could keep himself in what was then considered comfort. 

As the land became cleared into farms and plantations the 
squatting Crackers were compelled to retire deeper into the 
woods, until by the time of the Rebellion they were pretty well 
congested into the sections of the South whose soil was worth- 
less for plantation purposes. 

The Cracker had not been prospering as had his high-bred 
neighbor, the planter, in the period between the Revolution and 
the Rebellion. As the clearing of the land enhanced the riches 
of the slave-holder, in inverse proportion it decreased the pros- 
perity and resources of the Crackers of the pine woods. Game 
gradually became scarce, and many of them were compelled to 
clear small patches of scrub-land to enable them to raise a few 
sacks of corn for meal, instead of trading it for pelts; and 
instead of the game they had to depend more largely on the 
flesh of the razor-back hog. 

When the Rebellion broke out the Crackers were ripe for 
rapine and murder. Pushed to the very extremity of want by 
the aggressions of the high-bred whites, and smarting under 
the insolence of the negroes, who to this day loathe the Crack- 
ers with a feeling such as one pariah race always feels for 
another, they were on the verge of breaking out when, oppor- 
tunely, the beginning of the war gave a field for the out- 
pouring of their surplus energies, of which the ruling class was 
glad to take advantage. 

As soldiers in the Confederate armies the Crackers were for 
the first time put to general use by those who had always 
shunned and neglected them. They were glad of their ser- 
vices, and every device was used to influence them against the 
North. They were puffed up with pompous pride—made to 
feel that they were invincible; and, as a further stimulus to 
exertion on behalf of their masters, they were deluded into 
considering themselves as “Southern gentlemen !” 
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Consider the result of such handling of ignorant, degraded 
men by those whose cunning has ever been conceded, and we 
have the state of feeling of the mass of the Confederate troops 
when they marched to oppose the North. They were screwed 
up to the highest pitch of cocksureness, and the reaction was 
correspondingly great when the scales fell from their eyes at 
Appomattox—and they realized that “one Southern gentle- 
man” (of the Cracker class) is not “equal to six Northern 
Yankees,” as General Jackson puts it in his famous arithmetic. 

After Appomattox the North had the chance forever to win 
the good-will and codperation of the Crackers of the South. 
Had the North possessed the gift of prescience and recognized 
in the Crackers the future rulers of the South, it would have 
made them its allies, instead of, as it did, taking the surest 
course to alienate them forever. The Crackers went from the 
armies back to their homes among the pines of the South, dis- 
gusted with the ruling class and disillusioned as to their in- 
vincibility. They were in a state of receptivity that should 
have been taken advantage of by the victors. They were not 
then bitter against the North—only dazed at the outcome of 
the struggle, which they had been assured would redound to 
their credit and profit. They would have welcomed the North 
as friends, with open arms—as they had not lost anything by 
the war and had everything to gain in the friendship of the 
North—had the North gone to them as friends; but instead 
the latter sent them the “carpet-bagger” and the negro office- 
holder, with the result that they have come to hate the North, 
and it was an easy matter for the educated whites to resume 
their old ascendency over them. 

However, this latter state of affairs, in the nature of things, 
could not last as long as it had before. The breaking up of the 
plantations into small farms after the war enabled the more 
thrifty of the Crackers to acquire a local habitation free from 
the fear of being compelled to move onward at every sound 
of the lumberman’s axe ; schools for their children soon sprang 
up and the Crackers began to feel that they had become the 
social superiors of the negroes, who had so long looked down 
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upon them. The increasing use of the ballot taught them the 
rudiments of political economy and freedom, and they began 
to believe that they had the same rights as citizens as their old 
oppressors, the high-bred whites, and they, in a murmur at 
first, set up a cry for their rights that in some of the more 
northerly States of the former Confederacy swelled into a vol- 
ume that carried all before it; and we have, for the first time 
in the history of the South, the spectacle of two of her most 
aristocratic States in the hands of the Crackers—the Carolinas. 

But these were not all the forces that tended to the uplifting 
of the Crackers as a class. With the introduction of industrial- 
ism in the South there opened a vast field of employment for 
white labor. Crackers were the only available class, and they 
were induced in large numbers to forsake the pine woods and 
settle in the vicinity of the towns and cities in which Northern 
capital was erecting mills and factories. They soon acquired 
the tastes and habits of civilization, and their keen wits real- 
ized that effort alone wins the battle of life. Their children 
had better school facilities, and in large numbers took whatever 
of higher education was afforded, and from which, being 
white, they could not be debarred. The Cracker is a cunning 
fellow, and once he gets a modicum of education can readily 
appreciate how his high-bred fellow-citizen kept in power so 
long—and he casts longing eyes ahead for the benefit of his 
children. The grandsons and granddaughters of the Crackers 
of antebellum days form the mass of what might be called the 
“middle class” of the South to-day. 

They are restless and ambitious. Two hundred years of 
free, untrammeled life in the pine woods have made them a 
race as hardy and virile as the heart of an oak, and with a 
storehouse of vitality that will last them as a class for ages to 
come. They have come to know their rights. Already the lust 
of power is blazing from their eyes, and they stand to-day face 
to face with the aristocrat demanding at least an equal voice in 
the government of their common country. 

What will the high-bred whites of the South, who have held 
the reins of government since Colonial times, reply to this 
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demand? This is the present “race question” in the South. 
If the aristocrat be wise he will gracefully concede a portion 
of political power to the representatives of the “New South” 
and assist in the inevitable—the gradual amalgamation of the 
two classes, a slight unbending of the upper to meet the rapid 
rise of the lower; but the signs indicate that he will not, for, 
to those who have made the political and social conditions of 
the South a study, the air is already full of the din of the 
coming strife between the whites of the South. 

The success of the Populist movement (really a Cracker 
movement) has emboldened the Crackers of the far South. 
They have won their first strategic point in the disfranchise- 
ment of the negroes. 

Contrary to the general impression held at the North, the 
movement to disfranchise the negro has not been engineered 
by the high-bred whites. They, as a class, are the more 
friendly to the negro, as they feel their dependency on them; 
but with the Cracker class it is different. They have no use 
for the negroes, but on the other hand consider them as com- 
petitors in the industrial field, and resent the social and moral 
supremacy which the negro has in the past vaunted over them. 
The advantage to the Cracker in the disfranchisement of the 
negro lies in the fact that it removes the latter from the field 
of politics and puts the former in a majority as regards votes. 

In a voting contest between the two white classes, the negro 
would have sided with his old masters, the aristocrats, which 
would have enabled them to maintain the balance of power, 
but which they have forfeited by being led to disfranchise their 
old friends, the negroes. The black man has a genuine regard 
for the descendants of his old masters of the “old families,” 
but despises the “po’ white trash” and his descendants, no mat- 
ter to what financial or political height they may have risen. 

One of the most potent factors in the elevation of the Crack- 
ers has been that of intermarriage with the aristocrats. After 
the war many of the high-bred families were without homes 
and protectors, and gradually sank, socially, until their de- 
scendants met the rising tide of strong, virile Crackers on its 
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upward way; and many intermarriages took place, resulting in 
what might be called a class apart, locally known as “half- 
strainers,” which is leading the Crackers by virtue of its force- 
fulness of character, embodying the mental traits and abilities 
of the aristocrats and drawing from their Cracker ancestors 
a generous supply of physical strength stored up for their 
benefit in the depths of the pine woods of the South. 

The struggle is on, and will be a hard one, but its end can 
be easily foretold by a student of Southern conditions. The 
Crackers, led by the superior “half-strainers,” are bound to 
win by virtue of their numbers and their vitality. It is this 
vitality, assisted by Northern capital, that is building up the 
“New South” about which we have heard so much the last 
ten years. 

It is not the grandson of the antebellum magnate who is 
running the cotton mill, the turpentine still, and the lumber 
camp. No! It is the Cracker and his Northern partner who 
are building up the New South, industrially, while the descend- 
ants of the planters and “gentlemen of the old school” are 
overcrowding the professions, the Army and Navy, and lead- 
ing that “Southern invasion of the North” which is so evident 
in our large cities in all ranks of intellectual endeavor. 

A modification of social conditions is bound to follow the 
domination by the Crackers of the political and industrial 
economies of the South. “Family,” as such, will be less and 
less a factor as education and refinement permeate the mass of 
the Cracker body; and individual worth, personal effort, and 
industrial and political preferment will gradually become the 
open sesame to the society of the South, as they are to that of 
the North. 

The results of the education of the Crackers are shown in 
two United States Senators, nine Representatives in Congress, 
five Governors of States, and an increasing number of State 
legislators, while the editorial columns of some of the South’s 
greatest papers are directed by those whose ancestors were 
numbered among this class. S. A. HAMILTON, 

Roaring Spring, Pa. 























THE UNITY OF CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM. 


HE beginning of the twentieth century is signalized by a 
Great Discovery. It is not the perception of any single 
mind, but a truth that is dawning upon the consciousness of 
all enlightened minds, namely, that the principles of Chris- 
tianity and the principles of Judaism are not antagonistic. They 
are in their essence identical and sympathetic. Ideal Chris- 
tianity and ideal Judaism are one. 

The error arose from confounding principles with personal- 
ity, “The Jews killed Jesus, our Redeemer.” This slogan was 
sufficient to kindle and keep alive the deepest prejudices and 
most intense hatred of an age of ignorance and superstition. 
And one utterance of the mob at Jerusalem has unfortunately 
confirmed and intensified the antagonism. “His blood be on 
us and on our children” was the costliest sentence that ever fell 
from human lips. Christendom has accepted it as a contract to 
be fulfilled to the letter—a sufficient justification for every 
form of injustice and savage cruelty. 

It is claimed by Jewish historians that the Romans were the 
real executioners of Jesiis. And although the Pharisees desiped 
his death, it cannot be right or just to hold an entire nation 
forever responsible for the acts of jealous ecclesiastics and the 
words of an excited mob. 

The increased enlightenment of the renaissance accomplished 
little toward bridging the chasm between Christianity and 
Judaism, for the reason that the cosmic laws that transfer 
attention from personality to principle were not yet discovered 
or even suspected. But now that these laws are understood, 
and religion is being interpreted in terms of biology rather than 
in terms of scholasticism—as life rather than dogma—the rela- 
tion of the two phases of spiritual life represented by the Old 
and the New Testament, or by the terms Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, are being reconsidered. Thoughtful minds in and out 
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of the churches and synagogues are studying and comparing 
the two with a result that is suggested by the title of this essay. 

What has Judaism contributed to the treasures of the world’s 
thought and life? The question may be answered categor- 
ically: 

1. Monotheism. “The Lord our God is one God.” 

2. Divine Fatherhood, or the supreme providence of God in 
human life. 

3. Human brotherhood. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

4. The Ten Commandments, embodying a perfect system of 
ethics.* 

This catalogue shows at a glance the impossibility of any 
real antagonism between the Hebraic and Christian systems of 
thought and standards of life when rightly understood. A gulf 
of division has been created where no gulf existed. We are 
led to wonder how such an error could be perpetuated as it 
has been for nineteen hundred years. And the marvel 
becomes all the greater as we study anew the teachings of the 
Founder of Christianity in order to learn his own thought con- 
cerning the question. It is seen that he took the utmost pains 
to forestall such an error by distinctly stating that he “came 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” It is a common impres- 
sion among Christians that the Golden Rule originated with 
Jesus. Yet in restating the injunction of Moses, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” in the words, “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” he 
was careful to say, “for this is the law and the prophets.” 

But at that time the Jews had come to a crisis in their history. 
Their noble religious system had become largely devitalized by 
forms, ceremonies, and traditions. After escaping from the 
bondage of Egypt, they had created a new Egypt of material- 
istic ideas, laws, and maxims. A new spiritual Moses was 
needed to lead them to a spiritual Canaan where they should be 
brought back to their own standard of life: “What doth the 





* The purposes of this discussion do not call for a consideration of 
the admirable sociological and sanitary systems instituted by Moses. 
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Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” (Micah vi. 8.) 

But the new leader must be more than a Moses: he must be a 
Messiah of the Golden Age, introducing a higher type of life, 
a new stage in the vast process of evolution. One element of 
the Great Discovery whereof this essay treats is the recognition 
of a larger concept of the Messianic idea on the part of both 
the Christian and the Jew. The Jew of nineteen centuries ago, 
by his materialistic interpretation of prophecy, made the mis- 
take of expecting an external Messiah, a King of resistless 
power, who would gather the Chosen People together and rule 
the nations of the earth. 

The followers of Jesus who accepted his leadership as 
spiritual introduced a new order of life into the world, and the 
spiritual stage of evolution was begun. In the centuries since 
that time the true leavening work of Christianity has been done 
by the comparatively few who adhered to the spiritual idea. 

But after the third and fourth centuries the Christian leaders 
made a mistake as great as that which had been made by the 
Jews. As the latter looked for an external, kingly Messiah, 
so did the former create the dogma of an ecclesiastical Messiah. 
The latter was no nearer to the true concept of a spiritual Mes- 
siahship than the former. Hence, the word Christian, as now 
commonly applied, is a misnomer. The governments of so- 
called Christendom are not Christian ; society is not Christian ; 
business is not Christian; the organized churches are not 
Christian—if the life and teaching of the Founder of Christian- 
ity be accepted as the standard. There are many individual 
Christians in the churches, in the business world, in society; 
but the fundamental structure is not Christian in the true sense 
of that word. 

It thus comes to pass that now, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, both Jews and Christians of the progressive order 
are reconstructing their systems of religious thought on the 
basis of one God, one Humanity, and one Law of Life, which 
is the eternal law of Love. Both Jews and Christians believe 
in a God who is the Supreme Creator and the Divine Father of 
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the human race. They are studying the ways and methods of 
this Supreme Creator and Father in the light of scientific truth 
as manifested in its latest achievements. The new system ot 
religious thought may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The modern concept of God and His relation to the universe 
is suggested by the laws of electricity, especially as manifested 
in the recent development of wireless telegraphy. God is the 
Supreme Source of life in all its expressions of power, beauty, 
and harmony. Man is a recipient of this life. Faith is a con- 
scious placing of the mind in an attitude of receptivity. The 
supply is infinite. The only limitation is the lack of receptive 
power or of a receptive spirit on the part of each individual. 

The Supreme Universal Power is Love; hence, it is ex- 
pressed by the idea of fatherhood in the teachings of both Juda- 
ism and Christianity. And now comes the voice of science 
bearing testimony to the Fatherhood of Scriptural revelation. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Worcester University, says: 
“Out of the research of chemists and biologists there is unfold- 
ing something that might as well be called Love as anything 
else. The word Love is the most fitting motto to place in any 
of our biological laboratories; for the reenforcement of the 
good old Bible doctrine of Love is coming through the micro- 
scope and the laboratory.” 

But science teaches brotherhood as well as fatherhood. Sup- 
pose it were possible for dynamos to store up the electric power 
and keep it from passing on to the factories and power-houses. 
What utter confusion and ruin would result! Yet the confu- 
sion would scarcely be greater than that which now exists in 
human affairs. 

Love is the dynamic power of the universe. God is its 
Source, and the supply is unlimited ; but it is a force to be used, 
not hoarded. Hoarded blessings are a curse; and this truth 
is gaining a new recognition. In spite of the apparent domi- 
nance of materialism at the present day, two spiritual purposes 
are influencing humanity as they have never done before: first, 
the desire to learn how to receive the divine Love-current direct 
from its supreme Source, and, second, to learn how to pass 
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the current on to others. In other words, people are trying 
now as never before to be good and faithful children of the 
All-Father, and loving and helpful brothers to the rest of 
the family. 

This method of treating the religious question carries. the 
mind of both Jew and Gentile back to the Man of Galilee, the 
Rabbi of rabbis, who was the Redeemer of the race because he 
showed mankind how to live and work in accordance with the 
processes of the universe. What if Middle-Age ecclesiastics 
obscured the brightness of his image with their sacerdotalism 
and scholasticism? He has now only to be rediscovered and 
reinterpreted in the light of his own words—freed from the 
man-made theories of the centuries. And in rediscovering 
Jesus, the Christ, the eternal Truth, which is the Messiah for” 
all ages,* Christians and Jews are rediscovering one another. 
They are finding that the Christianity of persecution was not 
the Christianity of Jesus. He was the Elder Brother of the 
whole human race. He was the Brother of all, not only be- 
cause of his equal love for all, but because he revealed in its 
fulness, and in its practical application to all the ways of life, 
the meaning of Infinite Fatherhood. 

Now that the theological mist is rising, and the smoke of 
controversy is clearing away, the Messianic Principle (which 
is simply Love revealed and manifested) is beginning to be 
recognized as something distinct from ritualism on the one side 
and from theological formulations on the other. Hence, many 
of the Jews are beginning to say, with Rabbi Kaufman Kohler, 
of New York City: “The beautiful tales about the things that 
happened around the lake of Galilee show that there was a 
spiritual daybreak in that dark corner of Judea of which official 
Judaism had failed to take sufficient cognizance. “The stone 
that the builders rejected has become the cornerstone’ of a new 
world.” Zangwill, the eminent Jewish novelist and critic, being 
asked his opinion regarding this statement of Dr. Kohler, re- 
plied, “Not a daybreak, but a burst of sunshine.” 





* “Before Abraham was, I am,” said Jesus to the disbelieving Jews. 
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The persistent division and mutual misunderstanding for 
nineteen centuries of two classes of people, holding the same 
fundamental religious principles, are the most astounding facts 
of history. There is a cleft in the earth’s surface, extending a 
thousand miles from Antioch in Syria southward through 
Palestine to the Gulf of Akaba on the east side of Arabia, which 
Humboldt declared to be the most remarkable geological feat- 
ure to be found anywhere on the globe. It would seem as if 
this chasm, or “fault,” as it is technically termed by the geolo- 
gists, had somehow reproduced itself in the realm of thought 
and had thrust itself between the Jews and Christians, and for 
nineteen hundred years they have moved along parallel lines 
on opposite sides of this chasm. Both have done noble work 
for humanity, in literature, in philosophy, in art, in an ever- 
widening philanthropy; yet each remained practically oblivi- 
ous to the achievements of the other. There could be but one 
end to such a history. The time would surely come when a 
mutual awakening would occur. The hidden bond of sym- 
pathy would be discovered, each would recognize the value of 
the other’s work, and the intellectual and spiritual force of both 
would be combined for the benefit of mankind. 

The signs are unmistakable that the hour for such a denoue- 
ment is near. Words and acts of sympathy and comity between 
churches and synagogues are becoming common. A Presby- 
terian minister, writing on the subject, says: “I have often 
spoken against the anti-Jewish spirit. We are more indebted 
to them than to any other race. Jesus said, ‘Salvation is of the 
Jews.’” A Christian publishing house is bringing out at vast 
expense a Jewish Encyclopedia, which will not only have a 
great historic value but will serve as a bond of mutual respect 
between the Jew and the Christian. 

This entente cordiale between religious and social forces, 
which have heretofore been divided and more or less antag- 
onistic, is most timely. In fact, it is fast becoming an absolute 
necessity for the preservation of our social fabric. The prob- 
lems of life have become so complex and the adjustment of 
the social order so difficult under modern conditions that there 
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is but one hope for a favorable solution, namely, through a 
combination of the best men and women irrespective of race 
or creed, working in sympathy and harmony for the uplifting 
of mankind. Such a combination or coalition is now in a more 
or less conscious process of formation. And the basis of the 
alliance is a recognition of the Golden Rule as the only basis 
of a true civilization. This is to be the rallying cry hereafter 
of the advocates of “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” It in- 
dicates the new stage of evolution. Professor Drummond 
called attention to the change by showing that the “struggle 
for life” must give way to the higher principle of “struggle for 
the life of others.” Society is an organism. No man liveth 
or can live to himself alone. One cannot receive an injury or 
be kept from his rights without injury to all. 

This is a topic that does not call for elaboration in the present 
discussion, which has the single purpose of emphasizing and 
encouraging the growing sympathy between two bodies of co- 
religionists who should now ignore all elements of difference 
and dissension and become one in purpose and effort. Let 
the gulf that now divides them be filled, and let each see in 
the other not an enemy or rival, but a counterpart, a source of 
strength, a sympathetic association in all noble aspiration and 
effort. That the two belong together, not apart, is clearly 
shown by the eminent Jewish writer, Dr. Moritz Friedlander, 
of Vienna. He says: 

“The synagogue of primitive Christianity was the direct off- 
spring of the Jewish synagogue. Here, too, the center of sub- 
lime, divine service, which powerfully influenced the simple and 
pious souls, was Moses and the prophets, hallowed, in addition, 
by the splendor of the invisibly ruling Messiah. 

“In this synagogue originated a new Israel, which silently 
and noiselessly prospered beside ‘the burden of the law,’ which 
killed the spirit of the Mosaic doctrine and prepared the 
ossification and dwarfing of Judaism. 

“This synagogue was a true house of God, which made all 
those who entered it enthusiastic for a pure Mosaism, whose 
principal doctrine was the love of God and the love of man. 
Here every one, through teaching and learning, invigorated 
himself, and even the most simple-minded visitor left the house 
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as an enthusiastic apostle. In short, it was a synagogue to 
which, if it existed to-day, all hearts would be drawn and 
around which the entire enlightened Judaism of to-day would 
gather. And Jesus himself, who was the starting-point of the 
synagogue of the Messianic community, who fertilized and re- 
juvenated it by the sublime Messianic idea, was proclaimed as 
divine Redeemer because of this rejuvenation, as well as be- 
cause of the redemption undertaken by him, on the Palestinian 
soil, from the ‘insupportable burdens’ which the Pharisee 
teachers imposed on the people (Matt. xxii. 4). 

“Always higher, on to unapproachableness, grew his perso- 
nality, including all that is beautiful, lofty, sublime, and divine, 
and forcing every one to adoration and self-nobilization. This 
divine ‘Son of Man’ became the world-ideal, and this sublime 
ideal originated in Judaism, which will ever be remembered as 
having been predestined by Providence.to bring forth such a 
creation.” 


Speaking from the Christian side, the Rev. I. K. Funk, D.D., 


Says: 


“Will the Christian Church permit a friendly exhortation? 


You have tried everything to get the Jewish people to under- 
stand Jesus of Nazareth except one thing—love. Try that, for 
they believe in love, and you believe in love. Let both Jew and 
Christian get on this common ground and have respect for the 
honest convictions of each other, and then both may clasp hands 
and look into each other’s eyes and repeat the words uttered 
alike by Moses and by Jesus: ‘The Lord our God is one God. 
And thou shalt love Him with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might. And thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ The lightnings from Mount Sinai and the rays of 
light and heat from Mount Calvary are one, and will yet fuse 
into brotherhood all peoples of the earth.” 


It is beyond question that the century-old antagonism be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism cannot exist in the atmosphere 
of the modern spirit. 


THEopoRE F. SEWARD. 
New York. 





THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 
I. Toe New Woman. 


N few respects has mankind made a greater advance than in 
the position of woman—legal, social, and educational. 
From the darkness of ignorance and servitude woman has 
passed into the open light of equal freedom. The happiness 
and progress of society are regarded as depending not more 
upon the ability of its sons to direct the wheels of prosperous 
enterprise than upon the intelligence of its daughters to safe- 
guard the very sources of social and household life. By slow 
but sure and permanent advances has come the recognition of 
the right of woman to her own development—the right of in- 
dividuals to know, to learn, to perfect themselves to the ut- 
most of their ability, irrespective of sex. 

The energetic, independent woman of culture is frequently 
caricatured as the “New Woman.” The change that has led 
to the development of this type may be summed up as the im- 
proved mental and physical development of the girl, neces- 
sarily accompanied by and leading to a different ideal for the 
woman. There is not a more unmanly cry than that in fashion 
against “strong-minded women.” Either the phrase is an 
irony which repetition has turned into a serious fallacy—and 
what is meant is that the so-called “strong-minded women” are 
not strong-minded, and that analogous specimens of men would 
be regarded as weak-minded—or the phrase is cruel and mean. 
No woman yet but was better, nobler, and essentially more 
womanly, in precise proportion as her natural abilities had 
received all the education of which they were capable. The 
key-note of her character is self-reliance and power of initia- 
tion. She often earns her own living. She aims at being in 
direct contact with reality and at forming her own judgment 
upon it. This is an attitude which, of course, is capable of 
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gross exaggeration and misuse, and when carried so far has 
afforded some justification for the caricature. 

Conceding and commending the proper equilibrium of the 
sexes must not be confused with the doctrine that, with an 
equal opportunity, woman should prove herself as much of a 
man as anybody. Emancipation from servitude and ignor- 
ance does not mean emancipation from womanliness, or what 
that keen-eyed, patient, steadfast watcher of life, Goethe, calls 
the “ever womanly”—the eternal feminine, as embodying the 
tender, loving, self-sacrificing, altruistic side of human nature, 
which is shown in the redeemed soul of Marguerite to hold the 
spiritual power of drawing upward and onward. Every right- 
minded man will rejoice in woman’s attainment of her just 
rights and opportunities, and will dissent from the utterance 
of a distinguished Boston minister that “the moment a woman 
becomes erudite, as she does after the average college course, 
she becomes a bluestocking and apart from the rest of so- 
ciety, and consequently she does not accomplish the good which 
she might otherwise.” 

However, every one who cherishes the slightest regard for 
the rare virtues and qualities of sweet womanhood must resent 
and abhor the too manifest tendency of modern social, in- 
dustrial, and educational innovations to unsex and abase our 
young women. The passing away of mere amiable weakness 
and sentimental delicacy, timid gentleness and submissive de- 
pendence, need not bring in an impairment of woman’s re- 
finement and domesticity. True sweetness, true goodness, and 
true love come not from naivete or feebleness, but of intelli- 
gence and personal force. True learning, like true taste, is 
modest and unostentatious, and must shed a cheering light 
over the imaginative sympathy and moral susceptibility which 
constitute so large a part of woman’s genius. 

Let woman honor her own distinctive nature, and claim for 
herself all the culture that will best equip her for her own 
work—her own sphere. But she must bear in mind that in 
becoming a sound classicist, a brilliant mathematician, a sharp 
critic, a faultless grammarian, she may do so at the expense of 
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that ready synipathy, modesty, noble self-control, gentleness, 
personal tact and temper, so essential for the best type of wo- 
manhood and the most exalted standard of female excellence. 
It would not be for the good of the world were the sentiment 
and tenderness of woman to be lost in philosophic calmness 
and materialistic indifference. 

Thought is masculine; sentiment is feminine. Both must 
be found, more or less, in every human being. In a manly 
character the one will prevail—in a womanly character the 
other. No measure of sentiment that leaves thought sovereign 
detracts from manliness. No vigor of intellect that does not 
dispute the empire of sentiment diminishes the grace of wo- 
man. All that masculine power accomplishes the feminine 
resources of the soul render possible. The Muses are feminine, 
and, in making them so, the subtle imagination of Greece 
found its way to the fact that the woman in humanity is that 
from which the music of human thought proceeds. A man 
judges, but it is Themis that inspires the judges. A man phi- 
losophizes, but wisdom itself is Athene. Therefore, making 
sentiment distinctively feminine implies no inferiority in wo- 
man. In her it is so quick, so subtle, and so untraceable that we 
can give it no other name than feeling. The eye of her percep- 
tion is like a divining rod, having its power in the difference of 
her nature from that of man—the grace of concealment and re- 
serve, a charm that defies analysis, a delicacy that treads un- 
traceable paths and works more finely than explicit thought. 

After all, the essential quality of female excellence and 
charm is feminineness. Woman's heart, her mind, her per- 
son, to be pleasant, must be feminine. This is, above all else, 
what we love in woman. It is here that we meet the distinc- 
tion between what will suffice for such a friendship as we en- 
tertain for a man and such a love as we entertain for a woman. 
“The things we love in a young lady,” says Goethe, “are some- 
thing very different from the understanding. We love in her 
beauty, youth, playfulness, confidingness—her character, with 
all her faults and caprices, and God knows what other inex- 
pressible charms. But we do not love her understanding; we 
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respect it when it is brilliant, and it may greatly elevate her 
in our opinion—nay, worse, it may also serve to fix our at- 
tentions where we already love, but it is not that which fires 
our hearts and inflames our passions.” 

As in the half-opened rosebud, at once displaying and con- 
cealing its beauty, there is a fascination wanting to the full- 
blown flower, so in a certain undefinable but exalted reserve 
of woman lurks the finest resource of the race—the inspira- 
tion and the reward of our labor. What a beautiful truth is 
embodied in the Rabbinical application of the Psalmist’s words! 
—“The glory of the king’s daughter is within his palace.” 

Woman’s title to power comes not from self-consciousness 
and mannish assertion. Nature secures it. Authority radi- 
ates from her like light from a star. She breathes queenliness, 
and commands in proportion as she is womanly, and masculine 
strength bows loyally to her sway. But she bears a veiled 
scepter, and with every man of fine nature it is indeed rendered 
irresistible by that subtle and tender concealment. Beautiful 
in the spirit of self-abandonment, in the strength of her 
mighty love, acting the highest philosophy of self-renuncia- 
tion, woman pours the fervent tide of all her trustful nature 
into the stronger and deeper current of a true and manly 
heart. Man loves only what pleases him. The heart makes 
itself heard above the claims of work, above the intellect, 
demanding for life a recompense, a goal. 

Firstly, in a woman, let us have a pure, earnest, loving heart ; 
then, passing over her mind, let her form and features be as 
graceful as possible. Men want mind and heart—women heart 
and person. A beautiful person is far from being indifferent 
at the same time in a man; in the same manner an intelligent 
and highly cultured mind is an ornament and a treasure of 
precious worth in a woman. It is only mentioned as subordi- 
nate, just as in a piece of music the feelings and senses are 
perhaps to be more touched than the faculties pertaining to the 
understanding or the intellect. 

With us Americans there is a respect for woman such as is 
found in no other country and among no other people. In the 
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absence of the ancient caste and throne, womanhood is our 
pet aristocracy. A deep and religious reverence for woman 
is infused into the whole system of our institutions and man- 
ners ; not by artificial and insulting restrictions, but by a manly 
and volutary homage, by all the sanctions of opinion and all 
the obligations of religion. With us the words of Ruskin 
are fully realized: “She wields the power of the scepter and 
shield, the power of the royal hand that heals in touching, the 
throne that is founded on the rock of justice and descended 
from only by the steps of mercy: Rex et Regina, Roi et Reine 
—queen to your lover, queen to your husband and children, 
queen you must always be.” 

The true and full recognition of the dignity and worth of 
woman is to be found especially in the conjugal relation as it 
exists in our country—a relation that is essentially the ideal 
state, the crown of womanhood, and the only sphere that 
affords adequate competence, happiness, unlimited influence, 
and unbounded resources for the free exercise and supreme 
cultivation of her highest and most blessed faculties and at- 
tributes. The man of our time and country wants in his wife 
an intelligent companion, a moral helpmate, an equal “taken 
from his side,” and not a plaything or a slave to follow behind. 
She takes complete possession of the home life, and, recognizing 
that she has what we lack, let her excel us, enlighten us, en- 
courage us. 

Woman in the United States is what elsewhere she is allowed 
to be only when she has a coronet upon her brow or scepter of 
power in her hand. She is not only a supreme power in the 
silence of the home, but she has come to a degree of knowledge 
and breadth of intellect, to an influence and grandeur, an au- 
thority and eminence, such as the Greeks would have rejected 
as impracticable and the Romans struggled in vain to obtain. 
In her progress to this proud eminence the American woman 
has triumphed and withstood, in all her softer features, that de- 
structive influence of wealth and luxury which corrupted her 
illustrious prototype, the Roman matron, losing none of her 
charms and retaining all of her virtues: demonstrating that 
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a woman may be childlike as well as impassioned, tender as 
well as strong; that she may glow with all love’s fire, and yet 
be delicately obedient to the lightest whisper of honor. 

It is not necessary for families of unmarried girls to loiter 
wearily on into old age, waiting for some one to invite them to 
take up the duties of life. Our girls are no longer taught that 
all instincts and ambitions must be crushed that seek outside 
the seclusion of home life spheres in which their lives may 
become useful or significant ; but they are encouraged to make 
a life for themselves, that they may become a source of strength 
and sweetness to their surroundings. And if in this attempt 
a few mistake their way and fall into mere singularity, it is 
only a misfortune incident to all pioneers. 

Silently, slowly, but irresistibly, an enduring principle has, by 
Divine ordinance, made its way into man’s social and political 
existence, by the decree that elevated one-half of the human 
race to its just individual sphere of duty and responsibility 
and spiritual equality with the other half. When the dignity 
of her equal birthright was thus divinely proclaimed, woman as 
the helpmeet and companion of man—no longer the mere toy 
of passion, or the unequal and degraded victim of polygamy— 
was assigned to her just and original place in the law of crea- 
tion: then, and not until then, the names of wife, mother, and 
daughter began to bear their true significance, and the tie of 
marriage was placed above all others. Upon this equal union 
the institution of the family is founded. Home and its rela- 
tions, the care and education of her children, endowed the 
wife and mother with powers, duties, and responsibilities but 
little known before. Increased confidence was followed by in- 
creased affection and respect, and the assured legitimacy of 
offspring induced industry and the acquisition of property, 
from the sense of reliance upon its transmission and in- 
heritance. 

The typical American wife and mother is worthy to have 
applied to her the old formal term, with all of its sweet original 
significance, “spinster,” as it told how the clothing of the entire 
household came from the active industry and economy of 
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woman ; and still more of the Saxon phrase, “Freodowebbe,” 
the weaver of peace, expressing the subtle influence distilled 
by gentleness and love and trust, which color the web of life 
with the hues of heaven. 
BoyD WINCHESTER. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Il. THe FuTrure oF THE WomANn’s CLuB. 


HE amazing fact is that women’s clubs ever came into 

being. Civilization awaits the first daring path-breaker, 

and those who follow in the beaten road marvel that it took so 
long for the first dauntless one to mark it out. 

That woman—the weak, the despised, the priest-ridden ; be- 

lieved to be the original sinner, the ruin of the human race; 
an unclean thing, a beast of burden, unworthy of education; 
forbidden perusal of the Scriptures, veiled in a harem, burned 
upon her husband’s funeral pyre, considered cursed in giving 
birth to mankind (or, in medieval times, worshiped for her 
maternity, yet still man’s inferior, his chattel, his toy); at 
best and last, esteemed merely for motherhood—that this being 
should timidly venture forth into the arena of intellectual and 
civil life, gently wrest from man, one by one, his preémpted 
prerogatives, and persuasively, insidiously, assume his educa- 
tion and professions: this is the marvel of the ages! 
- A century ago a “liberal education” was by no means “the 
birthright of every American citizen.” In the early days of 
even our new country, girls picked up crumbs of learning upon 
half-holidays when the schoolroom was not needed by their 
brothers, or not at all. Fifty years ago women’s colleges were 
almost unknown; thirty years ago co-education was a venture ; 
scarcely half a century ago the first faltering woman’s organi- 
zation was born. 

The school is mother to the club, as the college is to univer- 
sity extension. Those fortunate enough to be educated wish to 
keep their intellectual activities in practise, and those not so 
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situated desire a post-youthful education. The first women’s 
clubs were timid affectations. They were but a step removed 
from afternoon teas; yet in that step lay all the embryonic 
genius of feminine organization. The first club, then, was an 
extended tea-party; the twentieth-century club is an organic 
factor in social life, federated for the progress of the world. 
The first “lady speaker” was a frightened apology; the modern 
woman is an orator and a parliamentarian. 

The first woman’s literary society on record in America was 
founded by the noble pioneer, Lucinda Stone, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., in 1852. A Philadelphia society, the New England 
Woman’s Club of Boston, and Sorosis of New York followed 
in 1868; the last two are the first famous ones. Mrs. Stone, 
the mother of women’s clubs, lived to see their marvelous 
progeny; for they have multiplied like the fish of the sea, until 
to-day they encompass the earth, and are too numerous per- 
haps to attain the highest degree of effectiveness. (Some New 
England towns with a small proportion of educated women 
boast as many as nineteen women’s clubs!) 

The growth of America’s clubs since the Ladies’ Literary 
Association of Kalamazoo, in 1852, has been phenomenal. 
Every village has its attempt at a club, more or less imposing, 
while every city swarms with societies, in which the same 
women are apt to be duplicated and reduplicated. The National 
Federation has 3,358 clubs, including a membership of 220,000, 
and of course but a portion of the existing clubs are feder- 
ated. Besides the federation of literary clubs, there is the 
National Council of Women, the broadest conception thus far 
embodied, as its scope is nothing less than the union of all 
national bodies of women, of which there are in this country 
about one hundred. Already the National Council comprises 
about twenty-four organizations, each of which is national 
(such as the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union), of which 
the Federation of 4,000 clubs, should it join, would be but one. 
The Council of the United States numbers over 1,000,000 
women. There are now fifteen countries that have National 
Councils of Women modeled upon our own, and all of these, in 
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1888, at the instigation of an American woman, united to form 
an International Council of Women, which is larger and more 
comprehensive in its scope than any organization of men in the 
world. Its president, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, a brilliant 
educator and one of the finest organizers and parliamentarians 
in this country, ranks among the great feminine powers of the 
world. The International Council now represents several 
million women. 

This brief summary of federations of vast women’s organiza- 
tions is necessary in order to give some idea of the numerical 
greatness of the organized efforts of modern women. The 
scope of these is as extensive as the needs of humanity are 
numerous. Only the uninformed or undiscriminating praise or 
condemn women’s clubs as if of one class, devoted to the pur- 
suit of a single object or branch of knowledge. The aims of 
the modern clubs are far greater than at first would seem pos- 
sible, considering that women are active also in domestic life, 
church work, and dozens of philanthropies, such as organized 
charities, humane societies, etc., in codperation with men. The 
subject of this article concerns the activity of women’s clubs 
only. Besides every possible variety of literary club, from 
Shakespeare to the faddists’, there are art and music clubs, 
ethical societies, kindergarten associations and mothers’ con- 
gresses, and historical institutions (Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, Colonial Dames, Daughters of the Confederacy) ; there 
are women’s village improvement societies, street-cleaning 
bands, civic clubs, woman suffrage societies, and associations 
of collegiate alumnz. Then there are the infinite philanthropic 
enterprises, whose missions are as varied’ as are the require- 
ments of the submerged classes. There are study clubs in par- 
liamentary law, in economic and social conditions, in penology, 
charities and corrections; also in industrial conditions and 
home and foreign missionary work in connection with every 
religious denomination. There are secret lodges and fraterni- 
ties, insurance corporations (such as the Ladies of the Macca- 
bees), temperance and social purity unions; likewise a women’s 
relief corps, a universal peace society, a national body of Jewish 
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women and of colored women, a federation of American busi- 
ness women, a national association of nurses, and many polit- 
ical organizations. 

The comprehensiveness of each of these is vaster than can 
be described in a superficial review. Some of the philanthropic 
clubs furnish the basis of the life-work of many individuals. 
Every large, well-organized club in these days has its depart- 
ments of finance, of education, of literature, reforms, civics, 
arts and sciences; also, its committees to investigate State 
institutions, industrial conditions, and laws concerning women 
and children. Although, speaking generally, women are finan- 
cially dependent, the great Woman’s Club of Chicago raised 
$200,000 for girls’ dormitories at Chicago University. Here 
and there, clubs concentrate their efforts upon practical humane 
measures—such as having police matrons placed in jails where 
women and children are confined, women physicians in insane 
asylums, and women placed upon school boards and library 
committees—and render similar valuable services to the un- 


fortunates of their sex. The scope, then, is extensive and 
varied. 


One sometimes speculates as to the result of the psycholog- 
ical action of the club upon the individual woman, in the past 
and the future. We have only to review what the club idea 
has done for women, in order to foretell its infinite possibili- 
ties. It has made them more democratic—less narrow and 
exclusive. It has heightened their plane of thinking; it has 
taught them habits of concentrated study; it has multiplied 
their available topics of conversation and eliminated the con- 
stant personal note therefrom; it has lifted them bodily from 
the pettiness and restraint of domestic drudgery. No one can 
question the benefit to the home and to society of broadening 
and deepening the life and experiences of the “home maker.” 
Women, through club work, are learning the value of codpera- 
tion, the sacredness of friendship, the necessity for tolerance 
and charity, of magnanimity and considerateness. The club 
develops not merely a clever and versatile, but an expansive 
and harmonious, a well-rounded individual. 
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Having traced the development, scope, and benefit of the 
clubs of American women, and witnessed their attainments in 
organization and their achievements along definite and numer- 
ous lines of labor, we naturally speculate upon the destination 
of this mighty new current that has swept aside all former 
conservative estimates of feminine 'possibilities,—enlarging 
woman’s “sphere” until it is coexistent with the globe that 
limits the activities of mankind,—and we venture to prophesy 
optimistically of the work of women in the twentieth century. 

The prophet must be a student of history. With knowledge 
of the past, he feels the pulse of the present and predicts the 
future. He knows he will be crucified for suggesting innova- 
tions that we, in our blind clinging to traditions, fight against, 
yet are sure must come. But it is not given all to prophesy 
truly. We lack sufficient imagination to conceive the wonderful 
possibilities that in each age exceed the wildest dreams of the 
preceding one. Who, in 1852, could have foretold that the little 
band of “ladies” in Kalamazoo would be the nucleus of na- 
tional and international organizations of women, whose ideals 
would permeate the whole civilized world and whose scope 
would include all human and-social activities? What has any 
other class of people—what have men as such—accomplished 
during the last half century that can compare with the rapid 
advancement of women? 

There are those who suggest reaction—who believe that the 
woman’s club has fulfilled its mission and accomplished its 
work. Toa certain extent this reactionary movement is whole- 
some. We are club-ridden to-day; we are sociomaniacs. 
Women especially scatter and diffuse themselves, with the 
tendency to be superficial. There are large numbers of us for 
whom a “little knowledge” has proved a “dangerous thing” ; 
yet surely a little is better than no knowledge, and we must 
correct the fault by finding our “Pierian spring” and “drinking 
deep!” As Lowell said, “the cure for too much freedom is— 
more freedom!” 

We have seen that women’s clubs no longer are merely lit- 
erary: Emerson, Ruskin, Browning gave them inspiration in 
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their formative periods, but now they must act upon the divine 
impulses and work out the race-salvation; for nothing is 
accomplished by generating emotion unless it express itself in 
action. The future woman will not need to look to clubs for 
education; she will enter the arena fully equipped with a 
thorough education, and her post-college cravings will be satis- 
fied by individual study and the ever-multiplying popular lec- 
tures, through which she may have the best the world affords. 
What need for amateurs when she will have ever-increasing 
opportunities to hear professionals? We have witnessed the 
rise and fall of private theatricals; we are seeing the substitu- 
tion of the great musician on the one hand, and the pianola 
on the other, for the once ubiquitous maiden piano-player in 
every household. The newspaper syndicate with its corps of 
writers does away with every village contributor to the Sunday 
local papers. Thus, in our future crowded life, the profes- 
sional lecturer, the educated minister, perhaps, may efface the 
multitudinous writers of club essays of cyclopedic source. 

It is true, then, in a sense, that clubs have accomplished their 
work—in the peculiar lines formerly followed. But there is 
still the gigantic problem before them of a semi-barbarous 
world crying to be civilized. The poor we have always with 
us; likewise the ignorant and the criminal (in and out of jail). 
Our morals still spring largely from policy, and our religion 
from superstition. Men slaughter for sport, and women array 
themselves in the dead bodies of birds and animals. Our social 
system is a rough compromise blocked out by our ancestors 
who groped for wisdom and settled on the highest plane at 
the time accessible—but one inadequate to our growing needs. 
Our government is the best experiment yet attempted, but it 
is even now feeling the “growing pains” of evolution, and our 
politics, thus young, is seriously diseased. 

Organization is one of the highest achievements of modern 
life, and the anarchist is densely ignorant who would demolish 
system because it sometimes is put to base uses. Organization 
is effectiveness. It is the secret of success. It made the Catho- 
lic Church a world force; it has given the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany and the Steel Trust their Titanic power. Women now 
are more or less perfectly organized throughout the world. 
Organization implies responsibility. The machinery is await- 
ing women; it would be immoral waste to allow it to rust. 
Through it must be worked out many of the social and indus- 
trial problems of the future. The woman’s club will be in 
the broadest sense a civic club, because civil life is only less 
vital than home life, which is its foundation. City government 
is only housekeeping upon a large scale. Economy, from the 
Greek, means “law of the house,” and political economy is the 
law of the household carried into the community. Women 
have the training of the ages back of them in domestic 
economics : what class is better fitted to undertake the problems 
of our cities? 

Of course, women can never work with absolute effective- 
ness until they are enfranchised. A person can do some things 
with his hands tied, but is better able to work when free. The 
eternal feminine has expressed itself through indirect channels 
long enough. It has been the power behind the throne and 
ruled nations—by playing upon the passions of one man. But 
in democratic times and countries we believe in expressing 
ourselves frankly and honestly, with each individual free to 
act and to choose for the good of the whole. Women desire 
no vicarious labor or sacrifices. Political and industrial free- 
dom is but a means to an end—the perfecting of human so- 
ciety through the individual; and for this alone do the schools, 
the churches, and the clubs exist. 

The future club will be eminently practical. It will influence 
legislation and give especial thought to the improvement of 
industrial and social conditions. This program is broad enough 
to last a century. 

Last but most important, the women’s clubs of the future 
will not be women’s clubs, merely, but clubs of men and 
women. The clubs have enabled women to catch up with their 
husbands in education, but now the women are tending to go 
beyond them. The statistics of colleges, even of high schools, 
show a preponderance of girls, which to many seems alarming. 
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American men are money-mad, and have no time for culture. 
To a certain extent the average woman (especially the modern 
wife, who has no industrial life and whose domestic duties are 
lighter than ever before in the world) has more time for cul- 
ture and the philanthropies than her husband, who is the bread- 
winner. But men must not fall behind in the art of living 
because they are struggling for the means of livelihood; and 
one of the future problems is a new social adjustment that 
will give more leisure to the overburdened and more labor to 
the drones. 

There is no ideal life that does not include both men and 
women. While certain lodges and clubs, as certain colleges, 
may preserve the one-sex limitation, it is safe and pleasant to 
predict that most of the future clubs will combine the com- 
plementary efforts of both men and women. If there is dif- 
ferentiation in the masculine and feminine intellect, then 
surely man needs the chastening sweetness of the feminine and 
woman the stimulating strength of the masculine. As we ap- 
proach perfection we come nearer together, and nothing ever 
is lost in a constant social and intellectual companionship be- 
tween men and women. Rational association of girls and boys 
from the cradle to the grave always has proved that such con- 
ditions make purer men and nobler women, and to do this 
must be the purpose and ultimate result of the future club. 

In the coming years women’s clubs will not be so numerous, 
but they will be more thoroughly organized. They will con- 
centrate, not diffuse their activities. They will work along 
the lines of the most progressive ones of this day: their pro- 
grams being practical, and their efforts the solving of economic 
and social problems, the improving of legislation, and the 
systematizing of philanthropies. They will be perfectly feder- 
ated, realizing that the most efficient results are attained 
through organized and concentrated efforts. And they will 
combine the ideals and labors of both men and women, working 
together for the betterment of humanity. 

WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















MAURICE MAETERLINCK AND THE BEES. 


AURICE Maeterlinck, the author of many strangely- 
named books and dramas—the philosopher, dreamer, 
and mystic, who loved to plunge into the unfathomable deeps 
of the soul and lay before the gaze of a fascinated world the 
shining pearls of wisdom, power, and beauty brought to light 
by his genius; the man whose authorship constitutes the most 
soulful, most original manifestation of modern literature—has 
recently published a volume entitled La Vie des Abeilles (“The 
Life of the Bees”). Presented in the same unique, fascinating 
style and exhibiting the same wonderful soul and nature analy- 
sis that characterizes his preceding works, “Le. Tresor des 
Humbles” and “Sagesse et Destinée,” this latest of his produc- 
tions, by combining into a perfect whole the accurateness of 
the scientist, the sincerity of the moralist, and the charm of the 
literary artist, enchants the reader by introducing him into a 
new world—an unknown continent—with a commonwealth 
displaying all the complex features of intersocial interests 
promoted by individual force. 

The leading purpose of this work seems to be to make evi- 
dent, through a most sagacious and interesting comparison, the 
striking similarity exhibited between the life habits of these 
insignificant insects and those of human society itself. With 
untiring zeal the gifted observer walks between the bee-hive 
and the human hive, disclosing with a calm, unwavering, lov- 
ing analysis the awe-inspiring humanity apparent in the ways 
in which the bees discharge their individual and social duties. 

Of course, it is not to be understood that Maeterlinck poses 
as the first author who has made the puzzling instincts of the 
bee the subject of inquiry. According to his own statement, 
more than seventy writers, from Aristotle down to modern 
times, have devoted time and energy to studies of the bee. 
Almost as far back as the data of science can take us, the life 
of this insect, living in the mystic darkness of the hive and 
subject to the most complexly operating rules of government, 
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has aroused the deepest curiosity and interest in the minds of 
thinkers. Aristotle, Cato, Pliny, and Paladius were devotees 
of this study, and the philosopher Aristomachus—according to 
Pliny—spent fifty-eight years among the bees ; while Phyliscis- 
cus from Thases became a hermit in order to give his entire 
life to the unraveling of the mystery of the bee-hive. Most of 
the results obtained by these ancient investigators have been 
recorded in the fourth song of the “Georgics” of Virgil. 

But it is in more recent times that, under the scientifically 
conducted methods of Sammardome, Reamur, Biichner, and 
Darwin, the authentic history of the bee begins. None, how- 
ever, seem to have carried this study to such depths as the 
famous Swiss, Francis Huber, the father of the mod- 
ern bee industry. Blind from his earliest youth, he found in 
the assistance of a faithful servant a means by which he was 
able to devote his entire life to a study of the bee. Living in 
darkness himself, he succeeded, through unexampled sagacity 
and perseverance, in entering into the dark mysteries of the 
hive and revealing the stupendous fact of an evolutionary pro- 
cess in which Nature, in pursuing her object, seems to have 
given to mere instinct a touch of highest reason. 

The ruling motive of Maeterlinck’s book is to call the atten- 
tion of mankind to one of the greatest enigmas of life—one 
of which we see so much, yet observe so little. Prompted at 
once by love for his subject and for humanity, he takes the 
reader by the hand and ushers him into Nature’s inner work- 
shop, to place him face to face with a manifestation that, while 
mathematically demonstrable, nevertheless as intelligent force 
continues to escape the grasp of human comprehension. 

The scenes he discloses are indeed wonderful—one might 
say at once horrifying and beautiful in the manner they present 
the different phases of an invincible law, in whose iron grip the 
entire situation is held. He shows us a commonwealth that, 
even in its minutest details, expresses the presence of an un- 
yielding, all-conquering force—the condition and means for the 
perpetuation of the bee society. He makes us acquainted with 
a system of life in which the individuals are prompted by a 
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single impulse—the collective will of the commonwealth, to 
which every bee submits with an intensity that knows no fear. 
If sacrifice be required, the individual insect rushes into self- 
annihilation with utter disregard for its own existence, being 
moved by but one instinct, one impulse, one sole, perpetuated 
life-tendency—the maintenance of the commonwealth through 
the destruction of everything interfering with its execution. 
Enjoyment, suffering, sexual instinct, struggle for existence 
—all the master-springs of self-preservation are heedlessly 
thrown aside, or sacrificed on the altar of the collective welfare. 

The principle on which this marvelous system is built—un- 
paralleled in the processes of natural evolution—is expressed 
in the supreme and unconditional surrender of every individual 
life-impulse to the maintenance of the hive. In this unique 
order, an inner, all-pervading mystic will-impulse is at work 
and obeyed implicitly by every bee. The queen—the great 
mother—after having experienced an instant of vanishing felic- 
ity in the embrace of love, spends the rest of her life in the 
darkness of the hive: a slave to a fecundity that ceases only 
with her death. The drones—that host of idle existences, 
which come into being only to yield one single elect (the 
strongest of thousands), who enjoys a momentary triumph in 
fructifying the great mother, and then together with his fel- 
lows is mercilessly put to death—and the virginal working bee, 
the executor and supporting factor of the commonwealth, are 
moved toward life or death, in common with the queen, by the 
same magic force that compels the execution of the least man- 
date of this inexorable collective will. In this queen-republic, 
the present by a miraculous unit-impulse is continually sacri- 
ficed for the future. 

With increasing interest, the author goes on to acquaint us 
with the wonders of the hive—-with the labor, intelligence, skill, 
and calculation involved in the construction and maintenance 
of its complex vital machinery. The description of the cell, 
its measurements and characteristics, is especially interesting 
and instructive. This honey-comb, so common a feature, is in 
reality a perfect marvel of architectural ingenuity and mathe- 
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matical reckoning. The cells are so connected and arranged 
as to combine the greatest possible solidity and endurance with 
the greatest possible economy in labor, material, and available 
space. It has been made possible, through a quite involved 
mathematical calculation, to demonstrate that the angle in 
which the base of the cell stands to its walls possesses an 
obliqueness combining in one figure the smallest possible space 
with the largest possible holding capacity. According to Mae- 
terlinck, the nicety of the measurements exhibited in the hive 
are as yet unparalleled by anything accomplished by human 
intelligence. 

This description of the anatomy of the hive and the vital 
force-centers employed in its construction and maintenance is 
a true epopee—a drama of heroic sports and adventures, full of 
sun, fragrance, and restless activity throughout. Yet the drama 
is not without its deep, mystic undertone of tragic necessity— 
its stirring incidents of shadow-wrapt and bloody engagements, 
fatal tournaments, and merciless massacres. When spring- 
time arrives and imparts to Nature its magic touch of life, the 
inmates of the hive awaken from their long winter slumber to 
engage in dazzling exhibitions of industry. Honey is gathered 
and stored up for the use of future generations. Then comes 
the swarming—that extraordinary feat of heroic self-sacrifice 
of the older bees. Headed by their queen, the tried pioneers 
leave their old home with its well-filled stores of provisions to 
“strike out” upon an adventurous and unknown future. 

The new queen is born in the old home, and her first act of 
maturity is to murder all her rivals to the throne while they are 
yet slumbering in their cradles; for the iron law of the hive 
permits the existence of only one queen, and it is to the first- 
born that this supreme dignity attaches. The next great event 
is the wedding-flight, when the queen has a momentary embrace 
in the blue ether with her ephemeral consort, who dies imme- 
diately after the fructification. Then follows her return to the 
hive, where under the spell of an unceasing fecundity she pro- 
ceeds to give birth to future generations. But, after the cyclic 
round of twelve months has passed, it becomes her turn once 
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more to see the sun, when at the head oi the swarm she leads 
the exodus in the search for a new home. Incidental to the 
migration is the massacre of the useless drones, after which 
bloody feat the queen, with her ministers and executors, settles 
down in some appropriate location and at once proceeds to gar- 
ner provision for the oncoming winter. 

Yet there is one phase of the bee community and its analogy 
to human society that Maeterlinck fails to touch upon. He 
does not speak of the evolutionary standstill of the bee, whose 
complex and elaborate community represents undoubtedly a 
state of arrested development. Having gained an evolutionary 
eminence unattained by any other entity of the animal world, 
the bee seems to have exhausted its resources of growth and 
thereby rendered itself incapable of further advance. The bee 
may not be a descending entity, but, so far as modern biologic 
researches have been able to disclose, it is not an ascending one. 
A force alien to progress has been generated in the heart of the 
bee community and is introducing an insurmountable barrier 
to the sweep of the evolutionary wave. 

Perhaps the cause of this phenomenon is, after all, not so dif- 
ficult to find. We may, if we observe closely, find traces of a 
similar tendency manifesting even in human society. Certain 
conditions, if persisted in, lead to certain inevitable results. As 
a basis for our argument we hold that a society or government 
derives its integrity and progressive power from the vigilance, 
freedom, and personal responsibility accorded its several sub- 
jects. Any form of government that tends to arrest the play 
of healthy individualism will close its avenues of civilizatory 
advance by paying the penalty of its mistake in stagnation and 
decay. Centralization of power in a commonwealth carries with 
it a corresponding weakening of the peripheral energies. If 
the blood is retained by the heart the extremities of the body are 
left inactive and frigid. The forces that make for evolution 
are dual in their nature, manifesting the principles of diastole 
and systole—action and reaction. The pulsations of growth 
proceed from within outwardly, but are perpetuated only 
through the ensuing reaction from without inwardly. Indi- 
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vidual experiences, failures, or successes must form elements 
in the deliberations and mandates of the central power if the 
latter shall ever be able to send out reactions of progressive life. 

The bee community illustrates a condition where the idea of 
State Socialism is developed to its fullest concrete and consum- 
mate expression. Individuality and individualism are here re- 
duced to their lowest ebb. The struggle for existence, with all 
its mighty well-springs of generative power, has been trans- 
ferred from the individual to the State; and the consequent 
failure of the individual to originate new impulses in the life 
of the commonwealth is followed by the inability of the latter 
to react progressively on the several individuals. For all 
growth is incidental to reaction, and the latter is possible only 
where action has preceded. Progress of the State is impossible 
without individual progress, and this again is the result of per- 
sonal freedom in exercising judgment and personal re- 
sponsibility for the issues thereof. And so the bee may 
serve as a warning to human society by presenting the great 
lesson of life, based upon a practical demonstration of the 
dangers threatening any government, whether it be State So- 
cialism or State despotism, in which the individual is reduced 
to a mere mechanical factor in the social system. 

These reflections, however, need not and should not detract 
from the value of Maeterlinck’s great book. Presented by a 
writer who is at once poet, philosopher, and scientist, the de- 
scriptions found in “La Vie des Abeilles” are equally sug- 
gestive and interesting. The temptation to cite a few passages 
of the book is great; but, as a translation into English will soon 
be forthcoming, such citations would do injustice both to author 
and reader. No student will ever regret the time spent on this 
book, which is vastly more interesting than any novel and 
infinitely more instructive and useful. Maeterlinck’s aim is to 
awaken in mankind an interest in Nature, knowing that a pro- 
found study of her manifestations should fill the investigator 
with wonder, reverence, and holiness. 

Axe Emit GIBson. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 




















AN ECONOMIC VIEW OF FASHION. 


Y reading the many current articles on dress reform— 
notably the one in the December ARENA—one is led to 
believe that fashion is a matter resting on woman’s vanity 
alone. Women are so easily influenced and led that if one 
among them would arise influential and eloquent they would 
forsake their evil ways, wear short skirts and common-sense 
shoes, and dress in a sensible and economical manner ! 

Pathetic appeals are made to those in high social position to 
“set a good example.” These are based upon the idea that if the 
President’s wife or the Princess of Wales would only dress 
plainly, and not cater to the caprices of fashion, all women 
would follow her example, the sex would be emancipated, and 
peace and plenty would reign. 

If great evils could be so easily vanquished, I am convinced 
they would disappear. I have sufficient faith in the character 
of these august personages to believe that if, by their good ex- 
ample, they could work such beneficial results, they would wear 
divided skirts, or anything else that would lead their country- 
women along the path of economy in dress. 

Rapid changes of fashion are undoubtedly a great evil. 
Money is foolishly squandered and time is wasted in keeping 
one’s wardrobe in the prevailing “style.” Most women would 
face death more easily than they would wear in a public assem- 
bly a costume very much out of date. If this were confined to 
the leisure class, the harm would be comparatively small; but 
let Fashion issue a mysterious edict from some unknown quar- 
ter, and all classes hasten to obey, from the shopgirl on four 
dollars a week to the woman with unlimited money at her dis- 
posal—all are actuated by the same impulse; all are united in 
chasing the phantom “style.” 

Man’s belief in the frivolity of woman is thus apparently 
justified. Many expedients have been proposed to change this 
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dveadiul state of things. High ideals have been held before us. 
The more hopeful spirits have attributed this feminine short- 
coming to our lack of interest in wider issues. Open the col- 
leges; give women the advantages of men—all this weakness 
will soon disappear! We will have woman free and noble, 
fit to take her place beside man in the law courts, in politics, 
in the dissecting-room ! 

Well, the colleges have been thrown open: we are supposed 
to be educated; but the whirligigs of fashion follow one an- 
other more rapidly than before. In vain did Ruskin and 
Morris tell how a woman should dress. The short skirts ap- 
pear ; there are signs of jubilant rejoicing—at last women have 
grown sensible! We are encouraged, and told we are fulfilling 
our high destiny—to become better wives and mothers. No 
more do we sweep up the deadly microbe, carrying death in 
our train. Alas! in spite of all this—in the face of most noble 
encomiums—the vain, foolish, frivolous, irresponsible creature 
called woman returns to her long skirts, made longer and cost- 
lier than ever. She will not listen to the woman reformer clad 
in garments above reproach, nor to the physician with his 
harrowing tales of the microbe. Truly, we are hopeless. There 
is no health in us. We are past saving either by example or 
precept. There certainly would be no hope for woman if, after 
all these years, with all this instruction and advice, vanity were 
still our motive in submitting to the caprice of the god Fashion. 
But the cause lies deeper. 

Women are fond of pleasing, and so long as they are eco- 
nomically dependent upon men they will do all in their power 
to please them. This cannot be otherwise, and no doubt it 
accounts for much time and labor spent upon dress ; but if this 
were the only reason, woman would cling to beautiful fash- 
ions—invent them, if necessary. Instead, we often see her 
change a beautiful and comfortable costume for one both ugly 
and uncomfortable. And, such is the power of fashion, men 
will admire the last state of the woman as much as the first. 

If women were to do what men (and some women unversed 
in economic questions) wish them to do—throw off the tyranny 
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of fashion—there would undoubtedly be a revolution; but not 
such a reign of peace and plenty as they are pleased to fancy 
would ensue. As my dressmaker said, when I remarked upon 
the folly of altering a perfectly good gown into the prevailing 
mode, “What would become of us if there were no changes of 
fashion?” And if women would refrain from change, for any 
appreciable length of time, “What would become of us?” 
would be the cry that would go up from the manufacturers and 
their thousands of employees all over the world. Whole 
armies of men and women would be thrown out of work—into 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

Rapid changes of fashion are caused by the self-interest of 
the vast industrial and economic organization upon whose ex- 
istence the army of workers depend. Everything is done to 
stimulate and allure the customer. Costly advertisements and 
beautiful fabrics displayed in attractive forms tempt women 
everywhere. These things are forced upon their notice by the 
powerful machinery of modern industrial production. 

Take the shirt-waist, for example—a fashion so comfortable 
that women will not discard it. What is the consequence? 
Manufacturers exhaust their ingenuity to invent new models ; 
and, although the field is limited by making them of thick ma- 
terial one year and thin the next, starched cuffs and collars one 
season and limp the next, yokes some years and no yokes other 
years, they contrive that the woman who wears a last year’s 
shirt-waist shall know it. Worse than all, her husband, her 
brother, her lover knows it. 

I am well aware of the argument usually advanced by the 
old school of economists to expose the alleged fallacy of this 
contention. It is something like this: If a man is employed 
in useless labor (and surely these absurd demands of fashion 
are useless), let him be prevented from thus wasting time and 
material. Straightway he will turn himself to some useful 
form of production—make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, or raise wheat for the hungry. Under some 
circumstances this would be true; but, owing to the develop- 
ment of machinery and the consequent improvement in the 
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methods of production, only a small portion of the available 
labor is needed to produce the necessary clothes and food for 
the world. No one can doubt that by further utilizing the ma- 
terial forces, together with more concentration of capital, still 
fewer men would be required, and we would have more men 
and women out of work. At present a portion of this labor, 
being shut off from useful production, finds employment in 
producing articles of useless luxury for the rich—pandering 
to artificial appetites. So true is this that, if in any town or 
city a man would invent something to tickle either the fancy 
or the palate, he could organize what would be called a profit- 
able industry, and receive the thanks of his fellow-citizens as 
an “employer of labor.” 

Sexual! attraction and woman’s vanity play their part; but 
behind these are the great forces of modern industrial competi- 
tion and production. Women are not the fools they appear 
to be on the surface. True, our dry-goods establishments are 
filled with useless articles, but woman’s folly alone is not the 
cause. So long as the present industrial system continues we 
will have rapid changes of fashion—and men and women idle. 
On one side, the possessors of wealth, looking idly around for 
something to spend their surplus revenue upon; on the other 
side, men doing all in their power to invent new channels to 
divert this surplus. 

Not the least of the Socialists’ claim upon our attention is 
the fact that they propose to release both men and women from 
the tyranny of fashion. 

JuLIA CRUIKSHANK. 


Fort Erie, Ontario, Canada. 

















EDWIN MARKHAM: A PROPHET-POET OF THE 
FRATERNAL STATE. 


I. 


“Ah, Poet! Ah, Milton! Ah, Juvenal! So you keep up resistance! 
oP ys ge disinterestedness ! ou bring together those two fire- 
nl th and will, in order to, raw flame from them! So there is 
something of the Vestal in you! . So you have an altar—your 
country! you have a tripod—the ideal ! you believe in the rights of 
man, in emancipation, in the future, in progress, in the beautiful, in the 
just, in what is great! > 
“The poet is necessarily at once poet, historian, and philosopher. 
Herodotus and Thales are included in Homer. Shakespeare, likewise, 
is this triple man. He is, besides a painter, a painter upon a colossal 
scale. The poet in reality does more than relate: he exhibits. Poets 
have in them a reflector, observation, and a condenser, emotion; thence 
those grand, luminous specters which issue from their brain, and which 
go on shining forever against the murky human wall.”—“Wiruam 
SHAKESPEARE, by Victor Hugo. 
HE master poets have been at once the interpreters and 
the prophets in every great epoch. Their capital theme 
has been life in its multitudinous representations and relations 
—life, embracing the profound problems that envelop being. 
From Job to Homer, from Virgil to Dante, from Shakespeare 
to Milton, the master theme in song and verse has pertained to 
man in his relation to the Infinite, to his kind, and to the en- 
vironment that enmeshes him. 

Among the great poets, the prophets and spiritual leaders 
belong to a distinct class. From the spiritual Himalayas they 
have peered backward into the night and chaos that prevailed 
ere the august fiat, “Be light!” transformed the void. They 
have followed the law of life beyond its objective manifesta- 
tions. They have sought to lift the veil of futurity and to ques- 
tion the sphinx upon the threshold of eternity. They have 
mounted upon the eagle wings of genius to the highest spheres 
of philosophic thought. They have scanned the ever-broaden- 
ing horizon of life and have sounded the profoundest depths of 
feeling with the plummet of the imagination. Their feet have 


rested upon the red earth, while their brows have been bathed 
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in the light of heaven. They have felt the heart-aches and the 
gladness; they have experienced the hopes, the aspirations, 
and the dreams of the children of men: while above the babel 
of earth’s confusing cries they have heard the voice of Infinity 
proclaiming the Law of laws. They have caught a glimpse of 
the supreme truth that, in spite of all apparent contradictions, 
the moral order rests upon Love as the physical order upon 
Gravitation. Thus they at once reflect the dominant notes in 
the swift undercurrent of their time, while flashing forth the 
eternal truths that light up the pathway of enduring progress. 
Dante became the articulate voice of the deepest spiritual and 
patriotic convictions of the Italy of his time, and Milton’s muse 
reflected the spiritual awakening, the conscience force of the 
great Protestant Reformation; while both these colossal sons 
of song were prophets and teachers no less than reflectors of 
the religious thought of their periods. 

In precisely the same manner Edwin Markham, whose imag- 
inative flights and elevated diction more than the work of any 
other singer of our time suggest John Milton, is the reflector 
of the mighty spiritual undercurrent of our age. As Milton 
shadowed forth the ideals of Puritanism, Markham represents 
the new conscience and the broadening spiritual ideals that 
prophesy the advent of the Fraternal State, in which, to use 
the thought of the Quaker poet, man shall become— 


More precious than the gold of Ophir, 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 
Shall minister as outward types and signs 
Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 
The one great purpose of creation, love, 
The sole necessity of earth and heaven. 


True, Edwin Markham has not yet given the world a 
“Prometheus Bound,” a “Divina Commedia,” or a “Paradise 
Lost”; but in his “Lincoln,” his “Man with the Hoe,” “The 
Sower,” “The Leader,” and other creations we have the com- 
mon elements that are the sign manual of the greatest prophet- 
poets and philosophers of the ages. In the wealth of imagina- 
tion that marks poetic genius, in breadth and depth of philo- 
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sophic thought, in spiritual elevation, in simplicity and dignity 
of language, in loyalty to the ideal or faithfulness to the mes- 
sage given him by the Infinite, our great poet ranks with the 
noble few of the ages whose almost every line suggests a colos- 
sal picture or an awe-inspiring truth, and who above all are 
the servants of God and the light-bearers of their age and 
time—sincere, unselfish, conscience-guided souls singing in a 
world of self-absorption and expediency. 


Il. 


Edwin Markham was born in Oregon City, Oregon, in 1852. 
Those who believe that moral tendencies are transmitted will 
find confirmation of their theory in the life of the poet, whose 
ancestors on both sides were sturdy colonists who did valiant 
service in laying the foundations for a new civilization in the 
Western world and in defending the principles of freedom and 
justice. One ancestor, Colonel William Markham, was the first 
cousin of William Penn, and enjoyed to a marked degree the 
confidence and affection of the great Quaker. For many years 
Colonel Markham was the confidential secretary of Governor 
Penn, and during the absence of the latter in England he 
served as acting governor of Pennsylvania. Though a strong 
churchman, he was no less a champion of non-resistance than 
was William Penn, and he was one of the most outspoken ad- 
vocates of the rights of the masses. 

On his mother’s side the poet’s ancestors were New England 
Puritans who fled to the New World that they might enjoy 
religious freedom; and when the clock of the ages sounded 
the hour for the advent of popular government, the offspring 
of this sturdy stock was quick to respond to Liberty’s call, as 
is seen from the fact that twenty members of the family en- 
rolled in the Continental army. These facts, though interest- 
ing to students of life, would hardly be the subject of especial 
pride to the poet, who, I imagine, holds with Bulwer that “not 
to the past but to the future looks true nobility, and finds its 
blazon in Posterity.” 

When yet a small boy Edwin lost the fostering care of his 
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father, and the mother shortly after this calamity moved to 
one of the most rugged and beautiful valleys of central Cali- 
fornia. Here hard toil, severe hardships, and the privations 
common to pioneer life fell to the lot of all members of the 
little family. The meager advantages of the poor frontier 
country schools were reenforced by a mother’s loving help; 
and thus the child, who from his mother’s knee had evinced a 
passion for knowledge, early learned to read and write. Hap- 
pily, two circumstances favored the boy: he gained access to 
the writings of many of the greatest masters in the world of 
literature, and it fell to his lot to herd cattle in the valleys of 
the Suissun Hills. Homer and Byron were his first two mas- 
ters. Yet, according to the poet Joaquin Miller, who for many 
years was a near neighbor of Mr. Markham, the country lad 
was an omnivorous reader. “It is written,” observes Mr. Miller 
in one of his delightful reminiscent papers, “that only a good 
man can live alone and be happy. But here was a mere lad 
who lived alone with his horse and herds for whole summers, 
and far back in the mountains. It is said that when he would 
come in to get supplies he would not take back much to eat, 
but would pillage the mountain camp and mining town of every 
book or paper he could buy, beg, or borrow.” 

So, laden with his literary wealth, the future singer returned 
to the solitude of his mountain valleys and the companionship 
of his herds. It may be that the grandeur and simple dignity 
of Nature had something to do toward stimulating in this youth 
a strong preference for those great men of genius whose imag- 
inations soared into the Infinite and whose works stud with 
glory the darkness of the past. 

In his mountain home the youth held double converse. Na- 
ture, the mother of giants, and the geniuses of the past com- 
muned with the boy. Day by day under the shadow of the 
rocks or in the shade of the trees, with flowers blooming at his 
feet and the wind crooning in the branches overhead, he would 
turn with wistful eyes from the mountains to his books. How 
in keeping with the emotions awakened by the grandeur of 
Nature were the stately verse of Homer and the lofty dream of 
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Milton; and how naturally did the youth turn from contem- 
plation of the greatest children of song to the life and teachings 
of that One whose name will ever be “The Wonderful, the 
Counselor!” How stately was that simple life—that supreme 
incarnation of Love! The boy, as he bent over the marvelous 
flowers that carpeted the mountain side, often wondered if the 
Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley were as fair as the 
wild blossoms of the Sierras. He remembered how Jesus loved 
the flowers of Palestine—how to him the lily was more beauti- 
ful than Solomon in all his glory; and he often pictured the 
great Prophet journeying alone into the silent recesses of the 
mountains to commune with his Father. Was not God also in 
the Sierras? Might it not be that in moments when he felt a 
strange exaltation he too came in contact with the Infinite? He 
loved to think of the Great Nazarene when on the mountain 
side of old Galilee he delivered that Sermon which embodies 
the loftiest ethics ever given to the world. Long he pondered 
the Golden Rule. How simple the word!—yet empearled in 
that magic message lay the hope of civilization: the secret of 
man’s redemption. He who would know the meaning of hap- 
piness must weave that law of conduct into his daily life. He 
who would bless his race and help to further the knowledge 
of God must not cry, “Lord, Lord!” while serving self. No! 
He must make Brotherhood the key-note of life. He must 
work for the realization of the “Fraternal State.” Was not 
life, then, as Mazzini held, a mission—a sacred mission? Could 
any escape its profound obligations and be guiltless? Such 
thoughts as these were sometimes borne into the brain of the 
boy. They came as haunting dreams, as strains of distant 
music, as visions that pass to give place to hopes of other kinds, 
to cares of the present, to the labors of the hour, and to con- 
templation of Nature and life in other aspects. 

As day by day the boy stood beneath the blue dome of 
heaven, walled in by rugged, age-scarred mountains and en- 
thralled by the solemn, ceaseless roar of the distant waterfalls, 
or the mysterious whisperings of the pines as the wind caressed 
their graceful plumes and the sun called forth their incense 
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tribute of rich, health-giving exhalations, while enveloped in 
the wonder and beauty of Nature, whose aspects ever changed, 
but whose glory never lost its witching charm, little did the 
boy imagine that God himself was storing his youthful mind 
with treasures not gained in man-made schools. 

Time and again the boy lingered in the early morn, with face 
toward the east, enrapt by the transformation scene of dawn. 
The sentinel stars of the morning waned and disappeared, while 
a soft pink glow, delicate as the blush upon the opening blossom 
of the peach, suffused the east. And then, as by magic, the 
pink deepened into a warm red glow that lent new charm to 
rock and tree, while the soft haze that hid the distant moun- 
tains suddenly became a bridal veil, mantling the peaks that 
first greeted the day. And then the red was lost in the glory 
of light, and the sun’s radiance lit up the western heights while 
yet the valley lay in shade. 

Sometimes at evening, when the herd was headed for the 
corral and the distant tinkling of the leader’s bell and the 
pounding of many hoofs on the rocky pathway came as an ac- 
companiment to Nature’s subdued strains, young Markham 
was overmastered by the sea of glory that filled the western 
sky and witnessed anew to Nature’s delight in gorgeous color- 
ings. Here, sometimes with flaming scarlet, sometimes with 
crimson, gold, orange, and lemon for a background, clouds 
rolled together in mighty billows, momentarily taking on new 
tints as luminous and multitudinous as were their shapes varied 
and suggestive. Sometimes royal purple predominated, and 
then beaten gold, with here and there a cloud that glistened 
with that dazzling whiteness which we associate with the robes 
of those whose purity of heart has admitted them into the audi- 
ence chamber of the Eternal; and all the while the earth an- 
swered back to the glow of the sky. The red, the green, the 
gray, and the purple tints of the rocks took on vivid hues that 
vied with the splendor of autumn; while the peaceful valley, 
where it had not come under the shadow of the rocks, was 
glorious in emerald and russet, and the mountain brook, so 
lately a ribbon of silver, now caught up and reflected the beauty 
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of the sky, becoming a serpentine stream of molten gold. 
And there were nights such as are known only to those en- 
vironed by Nature in her majestic moods—nights when the 
stars refused to yield their glory to the moon, and the deep 
blue firmament was studded with diamond dust, while below 
rose the sable, gloomy, and solemn Sierras, seamed and riven 
by the travail of Nature, eloquent in their sphinx-like silence— 
age-long watchers gravely noting the rise and fall of races and 
the coming and going of generations. 

And so in this great university of Nature, amid scenes where 
sublimity touched hands with beauty, the imagination of the 
boy was fed and his vision expanded. God spoke to the soul 
of the youth as surely as in olden times he spoke to the child 
Samuel, and, though the physical ear was not yet attuned to 
catch the vibrations of the Infinite, the spirit received the mes- 
sage with awe and wonder and pondered its lessons. The 
prophets of ancient Israel were no more truly prepared by God 
to deliver their message to the children of men than was this 
child of the Sierras, whose pure imagination was flooded by the 
wonderful wealth of lofty imagery and whose thought-world 
was tinged and colored by the beauty, simplicity, and dignity 
of Nature. Something of the witching spell that came over 
him in those early days is found in these stanzas from a beauti- 
ful little reminiscent waif entitled “A Mendocino Memory,” 
which appears in Mr. Markham’s new volume of poems: 

Once in my lonely, eager youth I rode, 
With jingling spur, into the clouds’ abode— 
Rode northward lightly as the high crane goes— 
Rode into the hills in the month of the frail wild rose, 
To find the soft-eyed heifers in the herds, 

Strayed north along the trail of nesting birds, 
Following the slow march of the springing grass, 
From range to range, from pass to flowering pass. 

* * 2 * * a 


I climbed the canyon to a river-head, 
And looking backward saw a splendor spread, 
Miles beyond miles, of every kingly hue 

And trembling tint the looms of Arras knew— 
A flowery pomp as of the dying day, 

A splendor where a god might take his way. 
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And farther on, the wide plains under me, 

I watched the light-foot winds of morning go, 
Soft shading over wheat-fields far and free, 
To keep their old appointment with the sea. 
And farther yet, dim in the distant glow, 
Hung on the east a line of ghostly snow. 

~ * . ” ~ 7. 

It was the brink of night, and everywhere 
Tall redwoods spread their filmy tops in air; 
Huge trunks, like shadows upon shadow cast, 
Pillared the under twilight, vague and vast. 
And one had fallen across the mountain way, 
A tree hurled down by hurricane to lie 

With torn-out roots pronged-up against the sky 
And clutching still their little dole of clay. 


Lightly I broke green branches for a bed, 
And gathered ferns, a pillow for my head. 


I have dwelt at length upon these wonderful years of boy- 
hood because they embrace the formative period of life, during 
which destiny stamped the poet’s character and in which his 
hopes, aspirations, and ideals took on form, color, and the ele- 
ments of permanency. 


III. 


From early youth Edwin gained the reputation of being a 
learned boy, and his wide reading, his love of knowledge, and 
his desire to impart information to others admirably fitted him 
for teaching. When yet on the threshold of early manhood he 
was appointed to the position of superintendent of schools in 
one of the first mountain counties of his adopted State. He, 
however, was not satisfied with his reading. He desired to 
obtain a collegiate education, and so for years he wrought and 
saved his earnings, until, at the age of eighteen, he entered the 
State Normal School at San Jose, and his college education 
was finished at Christian College, Santa Rosa, California. 
Scholastic schooling, however, failed to give him that sense of 
independence he desired to experience. He felt that industrial 
schooling should be an integral part of modern education; that 
the man who was the master of a trade, even the lowliest, was 
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far more truly a free man than the finished scholar who was 
ignorant of handicraft. In this respect he shared the views of 
William Morris, and, being more than a theorist, he mastered 
blacksmithing and wrought at the forge with that conscientious 
determination to excel that has marked all his life work. As 
Robert Burns sang the songs of the people as he toiled with 
them, so did Edwin Markham labor simply, unostentatiously, 
and faithfully with his hands, while his brain was teeming with 
great thoughts and visions of a nobler to-morrow. He demon- 
strated that a man may toil with his hands and yet steadily ad- 
vance in intellectual and spiritual knowledge. 

His wide reading no less than his success as a teacher re- 
sulted in many calls for one so amply qualified to aid in further- 
ing the educational work of the State. The University of Cali- 
fornia, ever on the alert for men of superior ability, called him 
to her service and appointed him head master of the Tompkins 
Observation School of Oakland, a position that he held until 
removing to the nation’s metropolis. 


IV. 


“Tt is always safer,” said a sage counselor, “not to inquire 
too closely into the personal life and character of a great man ;” 
and unfortunately the frailties of men of genius are frequently 
such that it is well to act on this advice. But of Edwin Mark- 
ham it can be said in all truth and sincerity that his life has ever 
been sweet and pure as it has been simple and dignified. In his 
daily conduct as in his noble muse, those who know him best 
have detected no false note or seen aught ‘that would cast un- 
worthy reflections on the earnest, unostentatious follower of 
the great Prophet of Galilee. As a man of conscience no less 
than of imagination, he has ever striven to incorporate his high, 
fine creed into his daily life and at all times to be true to his 
ideal. It is no small thing to be able to say, as of him it may 
be said in all truth, that from youth he has been true, in life as 
well as in teachings, to these noble admonitions, which we find 
in his latest book, addressed “To Young America”: 
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In spite of the stare of the wise and the world’s derision, 
Dare travel the star-blazed road, dare follow the Vision. 


It breaks as a hush on the soul in the wonder of youth; 
And the lyrical dream of the boy is the kingly truth. 


The world is a vapor, and only the Vision is real— 
Yea, nothing can hold against Hell but the Wingéd Ideal. 


V. 


In Mr. Markham’s latest volume of verse, “Lincoln and 
Other Poems,” there are several distinctly great creations re- 
lating to life in its broader aspects, embracing the purpose, 
progress, and destiny of humanity and man’s relation to the 
Social State. These poems are the mountains of song that re- 
flect the power, breadth, and sweep of the poet’s imagination ; 
but there are verses of another kind—sweet heart-songs, which 
are as valleys between the noble rugged peaks and which de- 
light the reader with their beauty, affording a contrast at once 
pleasing and restful. One such song is “A Mendocino Mem- 
ory,” to which I have referred; and here are three others that 
well typify the different poems of this class. The first is a 
father’s love-lay to his little boy. It is called “Kyka.” Now, 
Kyka is the pet name of the poet’s little son—a name that the 
child, when he began to talk, invariably applied to himself. I 
know not in the wide range of poetry a sweeter offering of the 
kind than the following: 


Child-heart ! 
Wild heart! 
What can I bring you, 
What can I sing you, 
You who have come from a glory afar, 
Called into Time from a secret star? 


* * * . * * * 


Strong child! 
Song child! 
Who can unravel 
All your long travel 
Out of the Mystery, birth after birth— 
Out of the dim worlds deeper than Earth? 
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Mad thing! 
Glad thing! 
How will Life tame you? 
How will God name you? 
All that I know is that you are to me 
Wind over water, star on the sea. 


Dear heart! 
Near heart! 
Long is the journey, 
Hard is the tourney: 
Would I could be by your side when you fall— 
Would that my own heart could suffer it all! 


From the child the poet turns to the joyous bird building: 
beneath his eaves: 


I dwell near a murmur of leaves, 
And my labor is sweeter than rest; 

For over my head in the shade of the eaves 
A throstle is building his nest. 


And he teaches me gospels of joy, 
As he gurgles and shouts in his toil: 

It is brimming with repture, his wild employ, 
Bearing a straw for spoil. 


So I know ’twas a joyous God 

Who stretched out the splendor of things, 
And gave to my bird the cool green sod, 

A sky, and a venture of wings. 


But why are my brothers so still? 
They are building a lordly hall— 

They are building a palace there on the hill, 
But there’s never a song in it all! 


More distinctly ethical, and yet belonging to the minor lays 
and illustrative of many similar verses, is the following, en- 
titled “A Creed”: 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers: 
None goes his way alone: 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 


I care not what his temples or his creeds, 
One thing holds firm and fast— 

That into his fateful heap of days and deeds 
The soul of a man is cast. 
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There are also several narrative verses, many of them dealing 
with passages in the life of Jesus, and all told with the noble 
simplicity that is one of the greatest charms of Mr. Markham’s 
verse. Perhaps the most notable of this group are the stanzas 
entitled “The Ascension.” There are also some beautiful ser- 
mons in song, as for example the following, entitled “Inas- 
much,” a simple poem that is a worthy companion piece to 
James Russell Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal”: 


Wild tempest swirled on Moscow’s castled height; 
Wild sleet shot slanting down the wind of night; 
Quick snarling mouths from out the darkness sprang 
To strike you in the face with tooth and fang. 


Javelins of ice hung on the roofs of all; 
The very stones were aching in the wall, 
Where Ivan stood a watchman on his hour, 
Guarding the Kremlin by the northern tower, 
When, lo! a half-bare beggar tottered past, 
Shrunk up and stiffened in the bitter blast. 
A heap of misery he drifted by, 

And from the heap came out a broken cry. 


At this the watchman straightened with a start; 
A tender grief was tugging at his heart, 

The thought of his dead father, bent and old 
And lying lonesome in the ground so cold. 
Then cried the watchman starting from his post: 
“Little father, this is yours; you need it most!” 
And tearing off his hairy coat, he ran 

And wrapt it warm around the beggar man. 


That night the piling snows began to fall, 

And the good watchman died beside the wall. 
But waking in the Better Land that lies 
Beyond the reaches of these cooping skies, 
Behold, the Lord came out to greet him home, 
Wearing the coat he gave by Moscow’s dome— 
Wearing the hairy heavy coat he gave 

By Moscow’s tower before he felt the grave! 


And Ivan, by the old Earth-memory stirred, 

Cried softly with a wonder in his word: 

“And where, dear Lord, found you this coat of mine, 
A thing unfit for glory such as Thine?” 

Then the Lord answered with a look of light: 
“This coat, My son, you gave to Me last night.” 
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The group of great life poems reveal at once the genius, 
power, and spirit of Mr. Markham’s muse. Here, amid a 
wealth of rich poetic imagery and lofty flights of imagination, 
we also see the profound philosopher, whose clear and con- 
sistent view of life may be thus briefly summarized: 

God the Father reigns. Progress is the watchword of Eter- 
nity. All things are subject to Law. With Browning he holds 


that— 
“This world’s no blot for us, nor blank; 
It means intensely, and means good.” 


Man is slowly rising. He has scarcely crossed the threshold 
of youth. His progress has been retarded and at times ar- 
rested, not by God, but by his own refusal to conform to the 
great basic law that conditions happiness and advancement— 
the law of love, which includes justice and recognizes the sol- 
idarity of life and its implied obligations. Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he eventually reap is a fundamental truth 
that applies to nations, races, and civilizations no less than to 
the individual. Choice is given to men and peoples. Some- 
times to the individual, to the State, and to civilization come 
great crucial or destiny-shaping moments, when conscience and 
the ideal war with short-sighted self-desire, and an upward or 
a downward circle is taken on the spiral way. 

Edwin Markham is above all a true optimist, which is saying 
that he is the reverse of the shallow, time-serving. pseudo-op- 
timist, who, with religion on his lips and materialism in his 
heart, refuses to rebuke the greed and selfishness that are eating 
into the heart of our civilization ; who is ever ready with apolo- 
gies for the wrongs, the injustice, the artificiality and hypocrisy 
of conventional life, and who is crying, “All is well!” while 
thousands starve within cannon-shot of lordly palaces that have 
risen as the result of privilege and plunder. He is a true op- 
timist; and because he has faith in humanity, because he be- 
lieves that the sunrise is before and not behind the race, he has 
the courage that has ever marked the great prophets of progress 
—that courage which braves ridicule, sneers, and even perse- 

<cution in defense of justice and truth. He realizes that the 
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advancement of humanity has been carried forward by the 
great conscience voices who from time to time have dared to 
become the witnesses for God’s great Law. The trend of life 
is upward, but it is a solemn and melancholy fact that the rise 
has been over the graves of successive civilizations that refused 
to choose aright—civilizations that committed suicide by put- 
ting aside the eternal demands of love and justice for selfish 
gain and material advancement. This great thought, which is 
emphasized in several poems, is boldly brought out in the fol- 
lowing stanzas, entitled “The Witness of the Dust”: 


Voices are crying from the dust of Tyre. 
From Baalbec and the stones of Babylon— 
“We raised our pillars upon Self-Desire, 
And perished from the large gaze of the sun.” 


Eternity was on the pyramid, 
And immortality on Greece and Rome; 
But in them all the ancient Traitor hid, 
And so they tottered like unstable foam. 


There was no substance in their soaring hopes: 
The voice of Thebes is now a desert cry; 

A spider bars the road with filmy ropes 
Where once the feet of Carthage thundered by. 


A bittern booms where once fair Helen laughed; 
A thistle nods where once the Forum poured; 
A lizard lifts and listens on a shaft 
Where once of old the Colosseum roared. 


No house can stand, no kingdom can endure 
Built on the crumbling rock of Self-Desire: 

Nothing is Living Stone, nothing is sure, 
That is not whitened in the Social Fire. 


The above solemn and warning words embrace the history 
of every civilization that has exalted the materialism of the 
market as the creed of life. But for America our poet dreams 
of a happier fate. He believes that she will have the wisdom 
to be true to her sacred trust—the holiest mission ever under- 
taken by a great free people. In a strong poem, entitled “The 
Errand Imperious,” Mr. Markham, after characterizing Eng- 
land, Russia, Germany, and the “kingdoms by the Midland 
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Sea,” turns to our Réptiblic with this lofty vision and passion- 
ate appeal: 


But hearken, miy Anierica, my own, 

Great Mother, with the hill-flower in your hair! 
Diviner is that light you bear alone, 

That dream that keeps your face forever fair. 





Imperious is your errand and sublime, 
And that which binds you is Orion’s band. 

For some large Purpose, since the youth of Time, 
You were kept hidden in the Lord’s right hand. 


You were kept hidden in a secret place, 
With white Sierras, white Niagaras— 
Hid under stalwart stars in this far space, 
Ages ere Tadmor or the man of Uz. 


*Tis yours to bear the World-State in your dream, 
To strike down Mammon and his brazen breed, 

To build the Brother-Future, beam on beam; 
Yours, mighty one, to shape the Mighty Deed. 


The arméd heavens lean down to hear your fame, 
America: rise to your high-born part! 

The thunders of the sea are in your name, 
The splendors and the terrors in your heart. 


With these words in mind, the reader will be prepared to 
enter into rapport with the poet as in the master-poem of the 
volume he depicts America’s greatest commoner, Abraham 
Lincoln. In the wide range of personal poems I know of no 
characterization that at once displays the power and genius of 
poet and philosopher as does this magnificent picture of the 
great Emancipator: 


When the Norn-Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the strenuous Heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 

* e * * * * 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 
The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 
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The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came. 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair Ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 
: * * * * * 


He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Before the passing of Lincoln the cause of chattel slavery 
went down. America had vindicated her right to be a leader 
in the van of civilization. But— 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth.” 

The overthrow of chattel slavery was a distinct victory for 
civilization. It lifted the Republic to a higher plane in her for- 
ward march, and from that new eminence new duties were re- 
vealed. One form of slavery was destroyed, but another form 
remained. In the sweat-shops of our great cities, in the coal 
and iron mines of the mountains, and elsewhere was to be found 
wage slavery, crushing the joy and growth out of life. 
Throughout all lands civilization’s onward movement had been 
retarded by the unjust oppression of the many, born of the 
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avarice, greed, or ambition of the strong. In contemplating 
Millet’s “Man with the Hoe,” Edwin Markham, with the eye 
of a poet-prophet, saw a tangible embodiment of the disin- 
herited ones—those whose development had been retarded and 
in some instances positively arrested and turned back through 
the persistent refusal of the masters to admit the claims of 
brotherhood. It was this deadly sin—this peril that strikes at 
the heart of civilization—that Mr. Markham saw and felt when 
he launched his thunderbolt; and in ringing tones, suggestive 
of the mighty prophets of olden days, demanded—- 


Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 
Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the Dream he dreamed who shaped the suns 
And marked their ways upon the ancient deep? 

© o * * * a 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries? 


As no member of the body can be injured without all mem- 
bers suffering, so our poet holds that an injustice done to one 
injures all; and, looking forth, he sees the creators of wealth 
frequently reaping little of what they sow, while those who 
work not, through privilege or craft, appropriate that which 
they fail to create. Here again the great fundamental of jus- 
tice and brotherhood is being ignored. Here the basic law of 
spiritual life—love—is being pushed aside by self-desire. 
Hence, a new and an august duty confronts men and women of 
conscience. “The Sower” of Millet suggests a pregnant lesson 
to the poet. In him he sees another type: 
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He is the stone rejected, yet the stone 
Whereon is built metropolis and throne. 

Out of his toil come all their pompous shows, 
Their purple luxury and plush repose! 

The grime of this bruised hand keeps tender white 
The hands that never labor, day nor night. 
His feet that know only the field’s rough floors 
Send lordly steps down echoing corridors. 

a + * . * . 

Not his the lurching of an aimless clod, 

For with the august gesture of a god— 

A gesture that is question and command— 
He hurls the bread of nations from his hands; 
And in the passion of the gesture flings 

His fierce resentment in the face of kings. 
This is the Earth-god of the latter day, 
Treading with solemn joy the upward way; 
A lusty god that in some crowning hour 

Will hurl gray Privilege from the place of power. 
These are the inevitable steps that make 
Unreason tremble and Tradition shake. 

This is the World-Will climbing to its goal, 
The climb of the unconquerable Soul— 
Democracy, whose sure insurgent stride 

Jars kingdoms to their ultimate stone of pride. 


To the poet the present is big with possibilities—with im- 
perious demands and solemn obligations. The horizon is 
broader to-day than ever before, and the new social evangel 
is in essence the gospel that Jesus taught as it relates to the life 
of to-day. It is attuned to the Golden Rule, and it demands 
that the fratricidal spirit shall give place to the fraternal spirit ; 
that codperation of all for all shall take the place of death- 
dealing competition on the one hand, and of the combination 
of the few for the exploitation of the many on the other. It 
insists, in the words of Hugo, that “the hour has struck for 
hoisting the standard, ‘All for all.’” This glorious message 
of social righteousness, this twentieth-century creed, rings 
forth clear and strong from many of Mr. Markham’s noblest 
verses. Notably is it embodied in the two poems, “The Muse 
of Brotherhood” and “The Muse of Labor.” In the former 
the muse, in speaking, says: 
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I make an end of life’s stupendous jest— 
The merry waste of fortunes by the Few, 
While the thin faces of the poor are pressed 
Against the panes—a hungry whirlwind crew. 


I come to lift the soul-destroying weight, 
To heal the hurt, to end the foolish loss, 
To take the toiler from his brutal fate— 


The toiler hanging on the Labor Cross. 
* * + ” + » 


My love is higher than heavens where Taurus wheels, 
My love is deeper than the pillared skies: 

High as that peak in Heaven where Milton kneels, 
Deep as that grave in Hell where Czsar lies. 


Still hope for man: my star is on the way! 
Great Hugo saw it from his prison isle; 
It lit the mighty dream of Lamennais; 
It led the ocean thunders of Carlyle. 


Wise Greeley saw the star of my desire, 
Wise Lincoln knelt before my hidden flame: 
It was from me they drew their sacred fire— 
I am Religion by her deeper name. 


In the second poem, the Muse of Labor speaks thus: 


I look upon the ages from a tower; 
I am the Muse of the Fraternal State; 

No hand can hold me from my crowning hour; 
My song is Freedom and my step is Fate. 


The toilers go on broken at the heart; 
They send the spell of beauty on all lands; 
But what avail? the builders have no part— 
No share in all the glory of their hands. 


I have descended from Alcyone; 
I am the Muse of Labor and of Mirth; 

I come to break the chain of infamy, 
That Greed’s blind hammers forge about the earth. 
7 * * * 


7 * 
I stand by Him, the Hero of the Cross, 
To hurl down traitors that misspend His bread; 
I touch the star of mystery and loss 
To shake the kingdoms of the living dead. 


Our poet is too much of a philosopher to look lightly upon 
the great problems that confront all civilized nations to-day, 
and which as a people our Republic must face. He is too much 
a man of faith, too much an optimist, to believe that after we 
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have gone so far upon the road we will fall back into the night, 
recreant to the holiest trust ever vouchsafed a nation. He be- 
lieves that the great need of the present will call forth another 
great leader, as in our other supreme hour it raised up Lincoln. 
In these fine lines he sings of the new problem and the coming 
leader : 


Swung in the Purpose of the upper sphere, 

We sweep on to the century anear. 

But something makes the heart of man forebode: 
There is a new Sphinx watching by the road! 

Its name is Labor, and the world must hear— 
Must hear and answer its dread Question—yea, 
Or perish as the tribes of yesterday. 

Thunder and Earthquake crouch beyond the gate; 
But fear not: man is greater than his fate. 

For one will come with Answer—with a word 
Wherein the whole world’s gladness shall be heard; 
One who will feel the grief in every breast, 

The heart-cry of humanity for rest. 


So we await the Leader to appear, 
Lover of men, thinker and doer and seer. 
* * + * . o 


Thrilled by the Cosmic Oneness he will rise, 
Youth in his heart and morning in his eyes; 
While glory fallen from the far-off goal 
Will send mysterious splendor on his soul. 
* * a * . * 


Though every leaf were a tongue to cry, “Thou must!” 
He will not say the unjust thing is just. 

Not all the fiends that curse in the eclipse 

Shall shake his heart or hush his lyric lips. 

His cry for justice, it will stir the stones 

From Hell’s black granite to the seraph thrones! 
Earth listens for the coming of his feet; 

The hushed Fates lean expectant from their seat. 
He will be calm and reverent and strong, 

And, carrying in his words the fire of song, 
Will send a hope upon these weary men, 

A hope to make the heart grow young again, 
A cry to comrades scattered and afar: 

Be constellated, star by circling star; 

Give to all mortals justice and forgive: 

License must die that liberty may live. 

Let Love shine through the fabric of the State— 
Love deathless, Love whose other name is Fate. 
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Fear not: we cannot fail— 

The Vision will prevail. 

Truth is the Oath of God, and, sure and fast, 
Through Death and Hell holds onward to the last. 


There are many other fine poems in this notable group deal- 
ing with the larger problems of life, which I have not the space 
even to mention; but the lines quoted above will serve to illus- 
trate the noble consistency, the profound faith, and the well- 
considered philosophy of life that mark the poetry of Edwin 
Markham. In describing the true function of the poet, Victor 
Hugo, after giving a vivid picture of the sufferings of the weak 
and poor through the oppressions of the strong and the privi- 
leged classes, notes the almost inarticulate cry of the burdened 
ones as they grope toward the light. In the presence of their 
mournful misery “the poet,” he tells us, “listens, and he hears, 
and he looks, and he sees; and he bends lower and lower, and 
he weeps; and then, growing with a strange growth, drawing 
from all the darkness his own transfiguration, he stands erect, 
terrible and tender, above all these wretched ones—those of 
high place as well as those of low—with flaming eyes. And 
with a loud voice he demands a reckoning. And he says, Here 
is the effect! And he says, Here is the cause! Light is the 
remedy. He is like a great vase full of humanity shaken by 
the hand within the cloud, from which should fall to earth 
great drops—fire for the oppressors, dew for the oppressed. 
Ah! you deem that an evil? Well, we, for our part, approve 
it. It seems to us right that some one should speak when all 
are suffering. The ignorant who enjoy and the ignorant who 
suffer have equal need of instruction. The law of fraternity 
is derived from the law of labor. The practise of killing one 
another has had its day; the hour has come for loving one an- 
other. It is to promulgate these truths that the poet is good. 
For that, he must be of the people.” 

Edwin Markham, more than any other great living poet in 
the English-speaking world, meets the measure of the great 
Frenchman’s demands. B. O. Flower. 


Boston, Mass. 








A CONVERSATION 


WITH 


EDWIN MARKHAM 
ON 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE PRESENT SOCIAL OUTLOOK. 


Q. Mr. Markham, as a representative thinker who is deeply 
interested in the cause of human progress, and who under- 
stands that our happiness and progress alike depend upon the 
expression of the principle underlying the Golden Rule in the 
social organism as well as in individual life, I desire to obtain 
your views on the social outlook. Do you see in the rapid con- 
centration of capital now taking place more of promise than of 
menace to the cause of human progress? 

A. I see both a promise and a menace in our rapid concen- 
tration of capital—a menace if this concentration goes on un- 
checked to its logical end, the rich becoming richer and the 
poor poorer. We are growing wealthy as a nation, and yet the 
hovels are thickening as fast as the palaces. On the other 
hand, I see, in the concentration of capital, a promise of better 
things; for this concentration is making the people think. 
They are beginning to question the old order, and are begin- 
ning to ask whether the World of Wealth and the World of 
Want are founded in the nature of things—are inevitable; 
whether, indeed, they are based on the granite of the moral 
law. The modern man stands facing a great fact of the past 
and a great problem of the future. 

Q. Is it not true that wealth concentrated in the hands of 
a few has ever been a menace to freedom and to the best ex- 
pression of life on the part of the multitude? 
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A. Yes; concentrated wealth is to the public body what 
congestion is to the human body. An even and constant cir- 
culation of riches is the condition of social health. 

Q. If this is the case, is there not great peril to free in- 
stitutions and the cause of human brotherhood in the power 
being wielded by small groups of men who control, among 
other things, the natural monopolies of the nation, who are 
strongly intrenched in the administrative and legislative 
branches of government, whose influence over the great opin- 
ion-forming agencies of the land is very marked, and who, by 
virtue of their monopolistic power, hold in the hollow of their 
hand to a large degree the labor of America as well as the 
control of the price of life’s necessities ? 

A. Yes; whoever controls the work of a man controls his 
bread and butter, and so controls the man. A man so con- 
trolled cannot properly be said to be free. All private monop- 
oly and special privilege is a perpetual menace to freedom. 

Q. Do you believe that the practical demonstration of the 
immense saving possible under combination, and the fact that 
a few heads can manage and direct the largest and most varied 
enterprises, overmatch the peril of the present by giving the 
world the tangible object-lesson necessary to overthrow the 
deep-rooted prejudice of the people born of age-long competi- 
tive theories? 

A. Yes; the trust brings us more good than evil; for the 
trust is serving as a schoolmaster to destroy the outworn and 
fast-crumbling ideal of competition. The old saw, “Competi- 
tion is the life of trade,” is an epigram that hereafter ought to 
be found nowhere, save only on the tombstones of extinct eco- 
nomic philosophies. The trust is teaching us that Codperation 
is the life of trade. The trust, on the side of business, is what 
the machine is on the side of production—a labor-saving de- 
vice. The trust can be destroyed no more than the machine 
can be destroyed. 

Q. Do you think that codperative experiments, such as the 
Rochdale movement in England, and, still better, the more 
truly codperative system inaugurated by Mr. Bradford Peck in 
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Lewiston, Maine, afford a quicker solution to the great labor 
problem than does the program of the Socialists? 

A. Iam not prepared to say that Mr. Peck’s experiment in 
industrial codperation affords the quickest solution of the great 
labor problem ; but I am convinced that the undertaking is of 
very high importance, and that it affords the only opportunity 
I know of to do something practical and permanent for the 
workers, here and now. The enterprise ought to be looked 
into by every earnest man, touched at heart by the social sym- 
pathies. All honor to Bradford Peck in his resolute endeavor 
to do something worth while in the world! 
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A Story. 


BY EVELYN HARVEY ROBERTS, 


I. 


“Souvenirs for the carnival! Souvenirs for the carnival!” 
The voice—a man’s voice it was, cheery and sweet-toned— 
seemed strangely familiar to Ray Hollingsworth, as he stopped 
elbowing his way through the mass of people who had gathered 
to see the parade; and, turning in the direction of the voice, 
he saw a young man of delicate form and features, who was 
working his way along the edge of the crowd where it had 
surged out into the street, while he called out his bright little 
button souvenirs in so friendly a way that many bought from 
sheer good will called forth by the man’s own spirit. 

“Tt’s Sunny, sure enough!” exclaimed Hollingsworth; and 
for a full moment he studied the familiar face, which in spite 
of its cheerfulness gave proof in the pinched look about the 
mouth that it was a brave spirit, not simply a happy one, that 
dwelt within. Then, too, the pretty, delicate color of the 
cheeks shaded off strangely into an ashy tint near the ears and 
jaw; and the clear blue eyes, even though glancing brightly 
into the faces around, nevertheless gave signs, to those who 
eould read, that the man was not a stranger to suffering. 

As Hollingsworth stood there for that brief moment there 
was time enough for two very distinct emotions to possess 
him—a mixture of pity and admiration for the man whom one 
short year ago he had merely endured as he had endured all 
the others with whom his lot had been cast, and a very unusual 
yet keen dissatisfaction with himself. 
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A masterful pushing aside of the intervening people—ané 
he had grasped the other’s hand. 

“Stewart, old man! How are you?” 

Hollingsworth was even more surprised at his own cordial- 
ity than was Stewart himself; but in a moment the embarrass- 
ment had been forgotten in the interest each felt for the other. 

“Why, Hollingsworth, you back here again? Hope it’s only 
to see the sights of the carnival, and not for your health? 
Oh, well (Stewart had seen the truth in the look of bitterness 
that swept over the dark face), you’re looking so well it can’t 
be much the matter. And besides, this is a pretty fine place 
to have to come to, now ain’t it? Just look at those mount- 
ains!” 

There was very little to be seen from their point of view, 
just a glimpse of brilliant blue peaks above the houses near 
by ; but Stewart had touched the right chord, for the one thing 
that had made his previous stay in the North Woods little 
short of a purgatorial penance to Hollingsworth was the great 
natural beauty of the region, a beauty to which he was keenly 
sensitive. 

“Oh, yes,” came the rejoinder in a listless voice; and for a 
moment the spoiled child of Fortune, absorbed in the thought 
of his own trouble, stamped out a series of footprints in the 
snow, while the one who had struggled all his life against 
heavy odds walked a few paces down the line, calling out per- 
suasively, “Souvenirs for the carnival! Souvenirs for the 
carnival !” 

As Stewart worked his way back to where Hollingsworth 
stood musing, the cry struck Ray in a new light. 

“By the way, Stewart, s’pose I'll have to have some of those 
things to send away as mementoes of this grand affair.” The 
cynical expression was followed by a softer light in the eyes 
as he added: “Let’s have a dozen of ’em. Hey? Not so many 
left? Been doing well, have you? Well, yes; five ’Il do just 
as well. But how are you, Sunny, anyway?” The word would 
come out in spite of him, it suited so perfectly. 

“Oh, pretty fair. Yes, I’m all right—now.” 
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Hollingsworth learned later that Stewart had risen from 
a sick-bed that very day in order to sell his wares, so as -to 
eke out his “living,” as it is called. 

Just then the approaching pageant came in sight, and all 
further talk was limited to comments on the decorated sleighs 
and floats, suggestive of camp life and North Woods indus- 
tries. By the time the parade had passed the intense cold 
made every one eager for shelter; and so, with a mere “Good- 
by” to Stewart, Hollingsworth had jumped into the "bus, 
which was soon climbing the road to the Sanitarium where, 
as he had expressed it that very morning, he “was doomed 
to another incarceration.” 

But as the horses turned into the grounds at dusk and the 
brilliant lights from the twenty cottages streamed out across 
the deep snow, giving the heavily-laden trees an added beauty, 
the restfulness and good cheer of the place crept even into 
the discontented heart of the newcomer; and as he stepped 
on to the wide piazza of the main building, he stood for a mo- 
ment half conscious of the general air of comradeship and gai- 
ety, yet thinking this time, not of self, but of the man he had 
left in the village. 

What were his surroundings? A meager room tucked up 
under the roof in a second or third rate boarding-house, most 
probably. i 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Hollingsworth aloud, “he doesn’t 
look strong enough to climb a single flight of stairs, and that’s 
a fact!” 

As ’bus after "bus of the returning sight-seers drew up at 
the steps and yielded up its load of apparently happy-hearted 
young folks, who stood chatting in groups or strolled up and 
down the wide veranda while waiting for the bell to summon 
them to supper, Hollingsworth felt a growing desire to be 
one with them. Despite the intense cold of midwinter and the 
white-robed earth, the place—with its colonnaded piazza well 
supplied with electric lights, its gay throng of young folks, 
its laughter and happy voices—was suggestive of a summer 
hotel, t!..:gh far richer than such resorts in the elements of 
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fellowship and freedom; and the quiet observer who had 
withdrawn into the shadow by the door now warmed as much 
toward these people as he had formerly shrunk from them. 
A hunger for companionship possessed him, and as he passed 
into the great hall and thence into the office to report his arrival 
he was conscious of feeling almost glad to be there. Life some- 
how seemed richer and fuller than it had any time since that 
dark hour when he had lost his fortune and his health almost 
simultaneously. 

The bell sent forth its good news of a waiting supper, and 
Hollingsworth passed with the rest into the large and pleasant- 
ly lighted dining-room, where he found himself seated by the 
“little woman in white,” as some called her, Miss Rutherford, 
who was at that time the only trained nurse in the place. 

As he had formerly been under her charge (not so much 
because of his physical condition as because he imagined 
he needed all the peculiar advantages that came with a room in 
the Infirmary), they were soon chatting pleasantly. 

“And how is your mother, Mr. Hollingsworth?” asked Miss 
Rutherford, in her low, sweet voice. “How favored you are 
to have her come up here so often!” 

“I’m not so sure about that—that is, I mean,” explained 
Hollingsworth, hastily, “of course, it was awfully good of my 
mother to come, and all that, you know; but I’m not sure but 
it hurt me in a way. I’m beginning to think I missed some- 
thing when I was here before.” 

The Sanitarium, although thoroughly well appointed in 
every respect and unusually pleasant as regards surroundings 
and general plan, is nevertheless conducted in such a way as 
to allow wage-earners and people of very limited means to 
receive its benefits. It was in fact founded with that end in 
view, its originator and father being a man of wide and deep 
sympathies and one whose love for his brothers always blos- 
soms in works of practical helpfulness, But it was just be- 
cause the patients came mainly from the class of breadwinners 
that Hollingsworth had held aloof; for although obliged 
through the loss of his fortune to avail himself of its moderate 
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charges, he nevertheless had done so in a spirit of rebellious 
protest and exclusiveness. His mother, too, had encouraged 
him in his feeling of superiority; and while, because of her 
anxiety over his health she had urged him to remain in the 
Sanitarium, she had nevertheless increased his dissatisfaction 
by constantly bemoaning the fact that he was so entirely “out 
of his element.” 

Having lived like a king all his life, Hollingsworth found it 
impossible to associate with the patients except in a spirit of 
condescension ; and this attitude of his had made the self-re- 
specting, independent men and women give him a wide berth. 
So that his first stay there had been a most gloomy one; and, 
failing to derive any pronounced benefit, he had left the place 
confident that he would now find more congenial surroundings. 
But though he could leave the place, which had failed to please 
him, the spirit of dissatisfaction was not so easily disposed of. 
Wherever he went in quest of health his limited means threw 
him in contact with people who were in the same or harder 
circumstances, so that his surroundings were in no way bet- 
tered, and inwardly there was always the same haughty 
rebellion against fate—the same feeling of exclusiveness. 

After each new move, resulting as it invariably did in a 
strengthening of his proud consciousness that he was not able 
to find enjoyment with the common herd,—that he was in fact 
a stranger in a strange land,—his thoughts had reverted more 
and more to the place he had left in scorn. The range of 
mountains on which he had feasted his eyes, day in and day 
out, would come before him, now robed in their rich blue tints 
or again wearing their gorgeous hues of the sunset hour, and 
his heart yearned for those quiet, faithful friends that had 
ministered so gently, so unobtrusively to his need. 

Then again there would come some reminiscence of the 
good times which the patients all around him were having, and 
which he had watched more than he had been aware of at the 
time. As he looked back at it, the general air of the place drew 
him irresistibly—the freedom of it all, the comradeship and 
unconventionality ; and he realized at last how singularly free 
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the institution was from any marked element of invalidism. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, in surprise, as he ran over the various 
patients in his mind, “hardly one of them looked even delicate! 
And what good times they had together playing games, read- 
ing, roaming the woods and hills, both summer and winter!” 
Hollingsworth’s heart fairly hungered for the happy compan- 
ionship that he now knew might have been his. So at last he 
had yielded to his longing and had voluntarily gone back, only 
to indulge in his bitter remarks about “incarceration” to the 
first old acquaintance he had met. 

But this was owing as much to his rebellion at the loss of 
his health as to the surroundings, for he had not yet been able 
to reconcile himself to his reverses. That one who had for- 
merly had everything—that a favorite of Fortune—should lose 
both health and wealth was incomprehensible to him. Surely, 
blame must rest somewhere! And yet as that first day in the 
mountains had worn on and Hollingsworth had seen the one 
who had rightly earned the name of “Sunny”—a man in very 
truth—he had been shamed into a new frame of mind. For the 
first time in his life he actually felt grateful that he was what 
he was. To his surprise he had awakened to the fact that in 
most respects he was a strong and vigorous man, His was 
not a frail, almost girlish physique, like the brave young 
Stewart’s. 

Hollingsworth had squared his shoulders and walked a few 
paces in the crowd while the parade was passing, just to feel 
his vigor: just a little weakness in the region of the chest, a 
little shortness of breath, but fine muscles, good hard flesh, 
and a brain clear and active. A strong will? Why, yes, of 
course! And he laughed at the mere suggestion that he, the 
masterful one, should be lacking in will power. 

“Well, what then? Could I meet cheerfully what that man 
over there——” 

“But then, of course,” came the thought, “he’s used to that 
sort of thing. He’s always had to make his way in life—he’s 
right in his element; whereas I 3 





A scowl settled slowly into the dark eyes, and when the dis- 
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play of floats had passed Hollingsworth had merely called a 
“Good-by” to Stewart as he jumped into the "bus, which 
was starting for the Sanitarium two miles out of the village. 

This night, as he sat chatting with Miss Rutherford, a sud- 
den resolve took shape in his mind. A strain of some popular 
air had floated in from the parlor, where many of the patients 
are wont to gather after supper, and half in pride, half in gen- 
erosity, he walked out of the dining-room through the large 
hall and straight up to the piano, where a young man of very 
ordinary musical talents was regaling himself—if no one else. 
As he finished the piece Hollingsworth asked him for a selec- 
tion which he knew to be far beyond the young man’s power, 
and in a moment the schemer of mixed motives had acquiesced 
in the request that came from those around him that he should 
play the selection himself. 

This was but the beginning. From that hour Ray Hollings- 
worth became to the music-lovers of the place a godsend in 
very truth; and gradually through this one bond his sympathy 
opened toward many of the patients, and almost imperceptibly 
life became sweeter and richer through the fellowship that 
soon was his. 


II. 


“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes!” The time-worn words ut- 
tered perfunctorily at the open grave fell upon deaf ears as far 
as Hollingsworth was concerned ; for the poor, frail, worn-out 
body that had been lowered to its quiet resting-place had passed 
entirely from Ray’s mind. To him it had actually ceased to be. 
He could not even think of it. 

Look where he would, whether at the endless surfaces of 
whitest snow made all the whiter by the shadows of intensest 
blue, which lay on the earth’s cool breast, or whether his glance 
rested on the encircling mountains clothed in the deep, deep 
blues thrown out the more impressively by the great belt of 
dark-green pines on their lower slopes, or if he gazed up into 
the sapphire heavens, everywhere, in all things, he saw the 
bright light of eyes that looked out patiently and fearlessly— 
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nay, was it not joyfully ?—into the eternal presence of the great 
encompassing Life. 

The little group of human forms gathered there in the bitter 
cold to express the love and honor called into being by one 
brave, unpretentious soul were as if they were not to Hollings- 
worth ; for his eyes saw more than form that day, and it was 
not until the black-robed mouthpiece of ancient thought be- 
came a man and spoke his own words that there was aught in 
the service for Ray. 

When Mr. Gray, the rector, had finished the stereotyped 
words, his face suddenly shone with the glory of real life, and 
in spite of the extreme cold he removed his hat, saying, in a 
tone that thrilled with feeling: 

“Friends, I cannot refrain from giving my personal testi- 
mony in honor of him whose poor body we have laid to rest 
but whose spirit has passed on triumphantly into the larger 
life. To meet one such hero as our brother is the privilege of 
a life-time. He often used to ask me to come to see him, and 
it was my delight to do so; for never did I look into his brave 
face without receiving an impulse toward a nobler, a more 
heroic life. It would seem as if nothing could quench his 
sunny spirit, nothing could daunt his courage. Born though 
he had been in the lower part of New York City; brought up 
amidst surroundings that are not supposed to refine; deprived 
of all that is called the higher education, and dependent en- 
tirely from early youth upon his own exertions; afflicted at 
last, while still a young man, by a fell disease, this brave spirit 
nevertheless shone forth upon his more privileged brothers 
with a light so pure, so constant, that one could not help be- 
lieving in a life superior to the body. Never did I see that 
man without learning a lesson in patience and courage. It 
would seem as if the less he had in outward circumstances to 
encourage the more did he call up from within a spirit of 
cheerful resolution. .I have known that poor, weak body to 
be brought low by an attack so severe that it was a marvel 
how life still dwelt within, and yet as I entered the room the 
eyes of the man would flash forth the message of good cheer 
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that his tongue, for the time, could not speak. Truly, it seemed 
as if he was never so much in his element as when laid low 
and stripped of all outward support. Adversity never con- 
quered, but rather served grandly to reveal the conqueror. 
God help us each and all to be better men and women for 
having known a moral hero!” 

The rector’s simple but heart-felt words touched Hollings- 
worth as no sermon had ever done, and turning on his heel he 
strode off up the road to the Sanitarium, a conflict of emotions 
surging within him. 

On reaching his cottage he found the place far too small for 
his present mood, and fastening on his snow-shoes he started 
up the mountain, at first wandering aimlessly through the 
great maple-bush, but finally striking the trail that leads to the 
top; this he followed, covering the ground with great strides 
until fairly out of breath and then stopping for a moment to 
gaze on the sunset glory that was beginning to flood the skies. 
The trail leads southward, rising for the most part gradually 
and keeping always to the highest ridge or backbone of the 
mountain, so that on either side Hollingsworth could see 
the horizon through the naked branches of the great trees of 
the forest. 

Momentarily the western sky increased in vividness of color- 
ing till it glowed as if on fire, while to the east glimmered the 
more delicate yet equally beautiful tints of pink and lilac that 
were thrown off by the range of mountains across the river 
valley. It was a carnival of color, and so cold was it that re- 
sounding reports came from all sides as if wood-sprites were 
pelting small rocks at larger ones. ; 

When within a short distance of the mountain-top Hollings- 
worth stopped, this time from sheer joy at the radiant beauty 
that enveloped him; yet, after all, it served simply as a back- 
ground to the vision of moral beauty on which his inner eyes 
were resting. With the rapidity of lightning the last two 
months passed before him. Now he was sitting up all night 
in the little stuffy room where Stewart lay prostrated by re- 
peated hemorrhages, so that he could neither speak nor move; 
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now he was watching the “little woman in white” whose gentle 
ways and unselfish devotion to her “Sunny” had all uncon- 
sciously spoken volumes to the haughty rebel against Fortune’s 
fickle ways. 

As he stood there on the mountain side, the glistening snow, 
catching the sky’s bright mood and sparkling with rainbow 
lights, spoke eloquently to him of that white-robed woman, 
shining so daintily yet brilliantly with the glory of a self- 
renouncing love. 

Day after day had she spent in the service of one who could 
repay her only in the spirit’s coin, while all the time she at- 
tended night after night to her duties in the Sanitarium, while 
other friends took turns at Stewart’s bedside. 

Then finally, her natural diffidence being overcome by her 
desire to make the sufferer as comfortable as possible, Miss 
Rutherford had asked that he might be brought to the Infir- 
mary, not as a patient (for his case would not admit of that), 
but as her friend. 

How vividly did it all stand out before Hollingsworth !—the 
look of perfect happiness on Sunny’s face as he lay in the 
dainty room of his faithful friend; the alternating moods of 
playfulness and quiet endurance when bodily weakness dom- 
inated, and those last two days when exhaustion compelled 
silence and robbed the blue eyes for a while of their light; 
then the crowning hours when spirit conquered once more, 
and the light of life shone forth in all its glory—radiant yet 
calm, masterful yet gentle, to the last. 

“Never a word of moralizing,” mused Hollingsworth, push- 
ing on up the mountain, seeing now naught of the outward 
beauty but only the glory that had shone forth from the man’s 
blue eyes. “He did not need to preach; he /ived.” 

As he climbed the last steep ascent Ray’s feet emphasized 
each word: “Sunny, Sunny Stewart, you did not need to 
preach ; you lived! Ray Hollingsworth, you coward !—whining 
like a child about being out of your element. Bah! I blush 
for you!” 

He had reached the top, and, with a dash up over the little 
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citadel of rocks to the very highest point, he stood spellbound 
at the magnificent panorama before him. 

To the right the sun, a ball of fire, rested on the crest of 
mountains black as night, while all around hung dark masses 
of clouds showing brilliant shades of orange and red between. 
But the eye could not be held exclusively to where the sun-king 
on his throne of ebony was holding court so majestically, for 
all the wide heavens were declaring the glory of God. Stream- 
ing out from the glowing west and spreading all around the 
horizon, brilliant rose and violet vied with each other for 
supremacy. Yet, strive as they might to mount the heavens, 
the great blue vault above remained untouched save to pour 
forth its sapphire light with more than queenly confidence and 
power. So clear, so cold was it that the air visibly vibrated, 
and the lone spectator, seeing as it were the inner vision 
objectified, trembled for very joy. 

Silently he gazed at Beauty—westward at the sinking sun, 
southward and eastward at the great ranges of mountains re- 
flecting the glory of the west, and so on around toward the 
northern sky where delicacy reigned supreme; and then the 
words came softly: “The beauty of holiness! It is the beauty 
of holiness!” 

Thus gazing steadfastly into the heart of things—or was it 
into the clear blue eyes of Sunny ?—the man was transformed ; 
the hard lines of dissatisfaction melted away and a quiet smile 
rested on his lips and in his eyes. 

“Out of your element, Ray Hollingsworth; out of your ele- 
ment, did you say? Yes, truly, while you were dodging and 
cringing before adversity. But henceforth, no! Adversity, 
I take you for my friend, and I will let you make of me the 
man I admire!” 

Glancing down miles away to the little snow-clad cemetery, 
then raising his eyes quickly to the shimmering blue above as 
if in protest to his momentary thought of death, and stretching 
out his arms, he cried: “Thou brave and sunny one, thou who 
hast conquered gloriously, teach me the way of life that I may 
never again be out of my element!” 
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By B. O. FLower. 





HOW CLEVELAND STAMPED OUT SMALLPOX. 


Mayor Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, Ohio, is unquestion- 
ably the bravest, strongest, most sanely progressive, and fear- 
lessly true municipal chief in America to-day. He has achieved 
victories for honest economic and social government in the face 
of the most powerful and determined opposition, and the only 
reason that his victories have not been more sweeping and 
State-wide in influence has been due to the almost invincible 
influence of corrupt interests long intrenched in power and 
waxing great through injustice and at the expense of the people. 
The true statesmanlike qualities that mark Mr. Johnson’s pub- 
lic work are as conspicuously illustrated in his wisdom in se- 
lecting men to assist him in municipal duties as in his mag- 
nificent personal fight made in the interests of juster social and 
economic conditions, and in his effort to call American citizens 
back to the old democratic ideals that are the hope of free gov- 
ernment. 

A striking illustration of this keen discernment in the selec- 
tion of men charged with the most weighty responsibilities is 
seen in his choice of a head for the health office of Cleveland. 
Through the happy selection of Dr. Martin Friedrich, Cleve- 
land to-day enjoys an immunity from smallpox, while other 
cities are filled with the dreaded disease, and armies of physi- 
cians and boards of health are vainly trying to cope with it 
through vaccination. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
importance of Dr. Friedrich’s victory. He has opened the way 
for the stamping out of this scourge without running the risk 
of sowing the seeds of disease or corrupting the blood and en- 
dangering the life of the people. His method is strictly scien- 
tific and in perfect alignment with twentieth-century thought, 
and, if promptly acted upon by other municipalities, not only 
will smallpox be controlled, but there will be a marked diminu- 
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tion in the ravages of other “germ diseases.” So significant is 
the victory for science, so important and far-reaching is its 
promise for cities threatened with smallpox epidemics, that, in 
conformity with the settled policy of THe Arena to keep 
abreast with the best progressive thought of the period, we re- 
quested Dr. Friedrich to furnish us with full and authentic data 
as to his method of procedure and the results that have fol- 
lowed its inauguration. In reply he has kindly prepared the 
following important statement for THe ARENA: 


“It affords me great pleasure to state that the house-to-house dis- 
infection freed Cleveland from smallpox. Since August 23, 1901, to 
this very hour of writing, not a single case has originated in this city, 
but seven cases were imported. The disease raged here uninter- 
ruptedly since 1898. We relied upon vaccination and quarantine as the 
most effective weapons to combat it, but in spite of all our efforts it 
doubled itself every year and was in a fair way of repeating the record 
of last year, as in 1900 we had 993 cases, and from January 1st to 
July 21, 1901, the number amounted to 1,223. On this date I was called 
to take charge of the health office, with seventeen cases on hand. I 
had been in the city’s employ ever since 1899, and it had fallen to my 
lot to investigate and diagnose most of the cases of smallpox that oc- 
curred in Cleveland. During that time I observed that, after disin- 
fection with formaldehyde of a house in which we had found smallpox, 
never another case could be traced to this house. On the other hand, 
vaccination had given us tmany-untoWard Syifiptoms. Frequently it 
did not ‘take’ at all. One-fourth of all cases developed sepsis instead 
of vaccinia. Some arms swelled clear down to the wrist joint, with 
pieces of flesh as big as a silver dollar and twice as thick dropping 
right out, leaving an ugly, suppurating wound, which to heal took in 
many cases over three months. Finally, four cases of tetanus developed 
after vaccination, so that the people became alarmed, and rightly so. 

“TI laid these facts before Mayor Johnson and proposed to stop vac- 
cination entirely and instead of it disinfect thoroughly with formalde- 
hyde every section of the city where smallpox had made its appearance; 
also to give the city a general cleaning up. The Mayor not only con- 
sented to my plan, but also gave me all aid needed. I formed two 
squads of disinfectors, preferring medical students for the work. Each 
squad consisted of twenty men, with a regular sanitary patrolman at their 
head, and each man was provided with a formaldehyde generator. Thus 
equipped they started out to disinfect every section of the city where 
the disease had shown its head, and every house in this section, no 
matter if smallpox had been within or not, and every room, nook and 
corner of the house, special attention being paid to winter clothes that 
had been stored away, presumably laden with germs. It took over 
three months to do the work, but the result was most gratifying. After 
July 23d seven more cases developed, the last one August 23d. 
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“In order to give you an adequate idea of what we did here to get 
rid of smallpox, I have to mention the investigation department, con- 
sisting of physicians who were thoroughly familiar with every phase of 
the disease. They were day and night at the disposal of the health 
department. They had to investigate every suspicious case in town, 
and whenever they found a case of smallpox they asked the patient the 
following questions: 

“Who visited you during the last two weeks? 

“Whom have you visited during the last two weeks? 

“Have you been at any public meeting during that time, and who was 
present, to your knowledge? 

“Where do you work? 

“Where do the children attend school? 

“Where does your family attend divine worship? 

“This information obtained, they started out to all the indicated ad- 
dresses. They asked the foreman, preacher, and teacher for all absen- 
tees during the last month from shop, church, or school, and then visited 
the house of every one of them. They ’phoned their findings to the 
health office, and disinfectors with formaldehyde generators were kept 
ready to follow the step of the investigators and disinfect where there 
was the slightest suspicion of an exposure to smallpox. Along with 
this the regular sanitary police force was given orders to make a house- 
to-house canvass to tell the public to clean up their yards, barns, and 
outhouses, and abate all nuisances that could be found. As a result 
of it Cleveland is now free from smallpox, and from the worst infected 
city it has become the cleanest.” 


The results of Dr. Friedrich’s campaign of disinfection con- 
firm the recent observations of Dr. H. Valentine Knaggs, 
M.R.C.S., of London, England, who in a recent number of 
the Medical Brief says: “Smallpox is generally conceded to 
be a filth disease, propagated by a definite microbe, which, like 
the microbe of tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and diphtheria, 
flourishes and spreads in unsanitary, overcrowded areas. Any 
treatment to be effectual would have to be preventive as well 
as curative.” 

Dr. Knaggs, although he has for many years practised vac- 
cination, inclines to the belief that the wedding of the profes- 
sion to vaccination has proved unfortunate in that it has served 
to prevent the same concentration of thought, by experts and 
scientific physicians, on smallpox that has been given to diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, “and other analogous scourges of man- 
kind for which vaccination is not an accepted form of treat- 
ment.” This physician has great faith in the efficacy of sulphur 
in time of smallpox contagion. He makes the very significant 
observation that “it is known to be absolutely impossible to 
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vaccinate a person successfully who is taking sulphur, or even 
onions—a vegetable that is very rich in sulphur constituents.” 

If persons taking sulphur are immune from the effect of 
vaccine virus, might not this powerful enemy of germ diseases 
also fortify them against the germs of smallpox? This cer- 
tainly is a thought worthy of consideration, especially in the 
light of further evidence that Dr. Knaggs advances from nu- 
merous recognized authoritative sources in England, Scotland, 
Canada, and elsewhere, where sulphur, administered exter- 
nally in ointment and internally, first in glycerine and later as 
sulphurous lemonade, has proved most effective in drying up 
the smallpox pustules and causing them to fall away without 
a particle of pitting, while its administration has also greatly 
modified the severity of the disease. 

The observations of the English scientist and the practical 
demonstration of the American physician suggest a method of 
attack that we believe will prove effective in controlling if not 
in entirely stamping out smallpox during the next few decades. 
Both aim at attacking the disease by eradicating the microbe 
with powerful germ destroyers; and, moreover, the procedure 
is strictly rational, scientific, and in harmony with the best 
progressive thought of the age. Dr. Friedrich has done far 
more than deliver Cleveland from the scourge of smallpox: he 
has given the world one of the most important object-lessons 
in the practical value of sanitation to be found in the history 
of modern science. 


NEW ZEALAND IN THE VAN OF PROGRESS. 


In his last annual address the prime minister of New Zealand 
put to confusion the reactionary and capitalistic economists in 
England and America who have so recklessly attacked the so- 
cialistic government of the island, and who, either in the in- 
terests of ancient and outgrown ideas and prejudices or in the 
service of corporations and individuals who exploit the many 
for the enrichment of the few, have declared not only that the 
reform measures had brought New Zealand to the verge of 
financial ruin but that even Premier Seddon, the head and front 
of the radical party, had admitted the grave conditions that 
threatened the colony with financial embarrassment. 

The alarmist report so industriously circulated by capitalistic 
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journals, like so much of the alleged economic news appearing 
in ultra-conservative publications and inspired by interested 
parties, is wholly without legitimate foundation. Prime Min- 
ister Seddon not only did not say that the government was 
embarrassed, but in his latest report he proves conclusively that 
it is in a remarkably healthy condition. 

There is, of course, one fact that should be considered in all 
comparisons between New Zealand and lands where natural 
monopolies are owned and operated by the few largely at the 
expense of the many. The government of New Zealand builds, 
owns, and operates her own railroads, telegraphs, and other 
great public utilities. She also has condemned and purchased 
large tracts of land once held by speculators, in order that 
actual settlers might build and own homes, and she has ad- 
vanced money to her people. All this, while it represents large 
sums of money borrowed by the government, unlike money 
spent in wars is not thrown away, but rather is secured to the 
people, while at the same time it represents expenditures that 
cannot fail rapidly to augment the real wealth of the realm. It 
also promotes the development of the individual and society 
under conditions far more favorable than obtain in any other 
civilized land. 

The fact that, owing to the great cost of development of 
public utilities, the increase in the government debt of $300 
per family seems large affords jugglers with figures, who de- 
pend on presenting partial facts only and instituting compari- 
sons entirely unwarranted, the opportunity for the absurd state- 
ments which have been made and which on their face seemed 
fair and convincing. The servants of capitalism did not state 
that at least three-fourths of the debt of New Zealand repre- 
sents government investments in railroads, telegraphs, land 
settlements, and similar expenditures, which are not only wise 
and safe but are investments that favor future national pros- 
perity, the happiness and comfort of the people, and the aug- 
mentation of the wealth of the island. 

Another fact that ingenious economists were careful to omit, 
when discoursing on the volume of the national debt, is that 
the three-fourths of the debt, to which I have referred, an- 
nually earns $300,000 more than the amount necessary to meet 
the interest on the bonds it represents. 

While the United States and England are conducting enor- 
mously expensive and essentially unjust wars of subjugation, 
New Zealand, with no war debt, has been expending money to 
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develop the resources of the nation, and to heip all her citizens 
to become prosperous, independent, and happy; and further- 
more, she has had the wisdom to guard against the debauching 
of the morals of the nation by the fostering of trusts, monopo- 
lies, and capitalistic organizations such as are the supreme 
menace of our government to-day. 

Nor is this all. The facts brought out by the prime minister 
not only confute the false statements of the economic servants 
of capitalistic interests, but they reveal a prosperous condition 
highly gratifying to all friends of progressive democracy and 
governmental fraternalism. 

Ten years ago the wealth per family in New Zealand was 
$5,700; to-day it is $7,400, while the population has increased 
19 per cent., the exports 40 per cent., and bank deposits 60 per 
cent. In this land there are no small groups of millionaires 
becoming a menace to the government and a burden to the 
people through special privileges, nor are there the extremes 
of poverty found elsewhere. The motto, “From each man ac- 
cording to his ability; to each man according to his need,” 
seems to be the actuating spirit of this government; and as a 
result the land is prosperous and the people are becoming in- 
dependent and happy. 

During the last year the government reduced the railroad 
fares over six per cent., in accordance with its settled policy 
to reduce fares and charges whenever conditions warranted it, 
so that the people should have the benefit of their great roads, 
and not, as in this country, have to bear “all the traffic will 
stand” in order further to enrich a few over-wealthy capitalists. 
Many alarmists predicted that the cut in the fares would em- 
barrass the government, but they proved false prophets, as the 
increase in travel was so great that the government returns 
were larger than ever. 

It is well to remember that under the present radical or so- 
cialistic rule New Zealand owns and operates her railroads, 
telegraphs, and telephones. She provides government insur- 
ance, old-age pensions, employment for the unemployed, and 
is rapidly moving toward nationalization of land, as will be 
seen from the following observations of Mr. Henry D. Lloyd 
in his admirable work, “Newest England”: 

“Both in the land and fiscal policy of New Zealand, since 
1891, there has been this ruling purpose—to put an end to 
‘private ownership’ of land in the old sense and with the old 
immunity from social control, and to replace it by a ‘private 
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ownership’ of the tenant under the State with social control for 
social advantage. The New Zealanders are well on the way 
to the realization of what no people have yet had—an inalien- 
able fatherland.” 

In many respects this island realm is the most truly demo- 
cratic and enlightened government of the present time. 


HALL CAINE ON CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 


Mr. Hall Caine recently delivered an address at the Indus- 
trial Bazaar held under the auspices of the Labor Council of 
Manchester, England, in which he placed himself unequivo- 
cally on the side of those who represent the great world move- 
ment that insists upon codperation of all for all taking the place 
of combinations of the few for the exploitation of the many. 

Mr. Caine, unlike many of the master minds of the new cru- 
sade, did not base his argument primarily upon the absolute 
justice, on the far-sighted wisdom, or on the necessity of the 
new ideal being accepted in order that civilization may escape 
the eclipse of all peoples who have permitted combinations of 
capital in the hands of the few, and the demoralization and 
obscuring of the moral vision that invariably accompany this 
injustice. He insisted upon the acceptance of the demands of 
the social reformers because they represerft the heart and soul 
of the message of the Gospel so far as it relates to man in his 
social relations. In this address, while insisting that “the Gos- 
pel is a great social message,” the novelist calls attention to 
the Lord’s Prayer. “The only prayer,” he observes, “which 
Christ taught His people, the prayer into which, presumably, 
He gathered up (from whateyer sources) the whole sum of 
His teachings, all His parables and sermons, is a social mes- 
sage of overwhelming force. Look at it clause by clause. It 
begins with the words, ‘Our Father.’ Could anything more 
plainly indicate the equality of all men? If God is our Father, 
all men are our brothers.” 

And again he continues: 


“The Lord’s Prayer says, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ Could 
anything indicate more clearly the desire for relief from economic dis- 
tress, or doom to more absolute condemnation the laws of land and 
capital which permit one man to live in boundless luxury while they 
require another to linger in the misery of want? The Lord’s Prayer 
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says, ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’ Could anything speak plainer on the true relation of man 
to organized society, and the duty of nation to nation, or condemn more 
absolutely the barbarous methods of settling international disputes by 
recourse to arms? Above all, the Lord’s Prayer says, “Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven,’ and surely 
nothing could more completely discountenance the conduct of the 
churches, which, recognizing in all ages the frightful injustices of the 
existing order, have counseled resignation on the ground that the 
worst evils of the world, the crying inequalities of the classes, the 
awful extravagances of the rich, and the fearful privations of the poor, 
are a part of the divine ordinance, and—paradoxically enough—evils 
only to be remedied in another and better sphere. 

“Can there be a more direct message to the living world than this 
message of the Gospel? You may call it unpractical and Utopian and 
out of harmony with the progress of civilization; you may say that 
Christ is an anarchist, and that Christianity is a useless dream; but 
you cannot say that the Gospel is not profoundly concerned with the 
social and economic problems of the world in which we live. 

“The labor program is a profoundly religious and Christian propa- 
ganda, whoever and whatever its leaders may be, and the powers that 
are against it are profoundly irreligious and pagan whosoever and 
whatsoever their advocates are. 

“What is the pagan concept of government? The pagan concept of 
government is authority, and that alone justifies the unconstituted 
rights, the inequalities, the barbarities, and the miseries that civilization 
has for two thousand years been striving to break down. 

“The Christian concept of government is right, and that asserts the 
value of the individual soul, the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of men, and all that these imply in uniting mankind into one family.” 


If Jesus were here to-day he would be found, not on the side 
of self-seeking commercialism or indifferent and arrogant au- 
thority, any more than he was on the side of Herod or the 
Pharisees when he taught in Galilee. No; he would be found 
with those who, regardless of the sneers, abuse, and ridicule of 
smug respectability and conventionalism, are making an effort 
to relieve the hard lot of the poor and to encourage the advent 
of peace and justice on earth. 

In closing his address, Mr. Caine said: 


“Let us adhere to this claim, no matter what opposition we meet with. 
Whatever they call us—Democrats, Socialists, even Anarchists if they 
please—let us continue to claim the Gospel for our charter, and the 
teaching of Christ as the basis of our social message. With this mes- 
sage, as it expresses itself from time to time in the problems we are 
called to consider, let us meet all our difficulties, knowing that our ap- 
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peal is to the conscience of man, that the conscience of man is the true 
expression of the Divine, and that sooner or later, in God’s good time, 
the Divine must prevail.” ; 


This voice is only one of many that have recently been added 
to the growing choir of progress born of a realization that the 
uncontrollable current and sweep of all that is best in civiliza- 
tion—all that is impelling society upward—is inseparably 
bound up in the great world dream of codperation of all for all 
in Opposition to the materialistic and anarchistic ideas now 
rampant in society, which are seeking through the benefits of 
combination to reap fabulous fortunes, through a double crime, 
by exploiting labor and levying unjust tributes upon the con- 
suming public. 

In the war of these two great world ideas the conscience 
force of the world is squarely pitted against a short-sighted, 
gold-crazed multitude. On which side in this mighty Titanic 
conflict will the Church range itself? 


> * * 


A WONDERFUL NEW SYSTEM OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY, WITH EARTH AND WATER 
AS CONDUCTORS. 


Public attention has been so largely centered on Marconi’s 
system of wireless telegraphy that another invention for tele- 
graphing without wires, which in many respects promises to be 
of greater utility than the discovery of the Italian genius, has 
attracted comparatively little attention. This is a wireless 
system of telegraphy, invented by Axel Orling, a young Swede, 
and J. T. Armstrong, an Englishman, which threatens to revo- 
lutionize the telegraphy of the world and by which messages 
can be perfectly transmitted over a distance of twenty miles 
with a current of from 4 to 8 volts pressure. 

The invention was patented long before that of Marconi, but 
Messrs. Orling and Armstrong preferred to perfect their in- 
vention before bringing it to the attention of the public. The 
experiments recently made in Great Britain are said to have 
been as satisfactory as they were astonishing to those that 
witnessed them. _ 

The Armorl System of Wireless Telegraphy, as the new 
discovery is christened, is radically unlike the invention of 
Marconi. The latter utilizes the air, and requires very high 
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potential currents; while with the former the earth and water 
are employed as conductors and a very low pressure is neces- 
sary. The inventors claim for the Armorl system simplicity of 
construction, ease in operation, and cheapness of installation 
and operation. If the claims of the inventors, which in the 
light of experiments seem well grounded, be realized, it is 
highly probable that the days of unsightly telegraph poles and 
wires, and of enormous expense in telegraphing, are well-nigh 
numbered. 

One remarkable feature of the new system is that the mes- 
sages are only received and transmitted by instruments keyed 
_ to the same pitch as that of the transmitter. This has been 
proved by numerous tests, when instruments tuned to slightly 
varying keys did not respond to the electric impulses that were 
promptly answered by the instrument in proper tune. 

The inventors claim to have clearly proved that, by sinking 
small instruments, costing but a few dollars, in the earth at 
intervals of twenty miles, the message from the first trans- 
mitter is taken up and repeated in succession by the instruments 
to twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, and one hundred miles, and at 
intervals of twenty miles indefinitely. The electric impulse, it 
is claimed, is repeated from instrument to instrument with 
the distinctness of the first message, regardless of the distance 
from the original transmitter. 

If these claims prove true, the days of the overhead wires 
and the cumbersome paraphernalia of the present system are 
well-nigh numbered—unless the great telegraph companies can 
succeed in buying up the new invention and pigeon-holing it, 
as has been the case with numbers of inventions of great poten- 
tial value to the public, which monopolies have secured and 
kept from the people. 
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A Book Study. 


I, 


Three things make this little work remarkable: its authorship, the 
astounding claims put forth by the writer, and the philosophy and 
revelation of a future life that it embodies. The author, Dr. T. A. 
Bland, is widely known throughout America, and especially well 
known in the city of Washington, where he has long resided. I think 
all who know him will bear me out in saying that he is one of the most 
honest, sincere, fearless, and thoughtful men of our time. And, 
more than this, for the last forty years he has bravely and ably cham- 
pioned almost every just cause that has come before the public. He 
has been a fearless and indefatigable advocate of the Indian, and 
indeed of all who have suffered from the injustice and indifference of 
the strong and the powerful. His pen has wrought great good in 
the cause of human emancipation and progress, and his works, 
notably the “Reign of Monopoly,” “Farming as a Profession,” and 
“How to Get Well and Keep Well,” have enjoyed wide circulation. 
The latter volume is the result of a long and remarkably successful 
practise of medicine, for Dr. Bland has been one of the ablest and 
most scholarly of the liberal medical practitioners of our time. His 
vigorous mentality has always been the servant of an enlightened 
conscience, and there has never been a time when he has not unhesi- 
tatingly spurned wealth, fortune, and popular applause, when right 
or the best interests of the people lay in the opposite direction. The 
sturdy character of the old Puritans, without their intolerance, narrow- 
ness, or harshness of spirit, has ever marked his life. Such is the man 
who has written this work. 


II. 


Of the character of the volume Dr. Bland observes: “This is a 
story of exceptionally wonderful experiences, told in a series of con- 
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versations by a well-known and popular author to his friend, who, 
by his permission, gives it to the public, veiling the name of the real 
author under the nom de plume of Paul. The writer of the book 
vouches for the integrity of Paul, and assures the reader that the 
story is true in its essential facts.” And these facts purport circum- 
stantially to describe the heavens or spheres of life across the Great 
Divide. 

At the outset it is only fair to the reader to say that did this work 
emanate from a less trustworthy source, or did it deal with a less 
daring and fascinating problem, it would hardly attract much atten- 
tion, because from a literary point of view it cannot be said to be 
particularly striking or clever. Dr. Bland, like many of us who are 
essayists, teachers, and debaters rather than story-writers, is stilted 
in his style when he comes to narration. His characters lack some- 
thing of the life and verve with which the poets and novelists invest 
their imaginary creations and which make conversation convincing 
and pleasing in its effect upon the reader. Moreover, he lacks the 
wealth of language that we are wont to expect in a story; hence, those 
who buy the book merely in order to enjoy a captivating romance 
will, I think, be disappointed in it. Had the author given the con- 
tents of this work in the form of essays, eliminating all the story 
features, it would, I think, have been much more interesting and have 
compassed more good. Doubtless he would reply that inasmuch as 
it concerned actual characters in two worlds, and the hero and heroine 
were personalities rather than abstractions, this would have been 
no easy matter—a difficulty that, however, might have been easily 
obviated by condensing the narrative portion into a few pages and 
giving the observations and arguments in essay form later in the 
work. 

III. 

The chief interest in this volume is found in the ethical philosophy 
it embodies and in the definite revelation it unfolds concerning the 
heaven or state that awaits the soul of man. The ‘facts presented are in 
agreement with the uniform testimony of the recognized leaders or 
exponents of Modern Spiritualism—such men as the late eminent 
educational and medical authority, Professor Joseph Rodes Buchanan, 
M.D., Professor Stainton Moses, Professor Henry Kiddle, Professor 
William Denton, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, William and Mary 
Howitt, and, among the living, Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir William 
Crookes, and Gerald Massey. Hence, the teachings of the work are 
thoroughly representative of the convictions of a large number of 
highly intelligent and thoughtful people, and as such they are entitled 
to respectful consideration, even though the reader be not prepared to 
accept the views set forth, especially since the ethics advanced are 
inspiring and uplifting. 

All earnest truth-seekers among men and women of the twentieth 
century should be ready and anxious to hear with minds open to 
conviction the messages of all sincere and thoughtful people concern- 
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ing the most momentous problem of life, even though the ideas 
promulgated may fail to appeal to the reason. All such presentations 
of thought add to the general intelligence and culture and tend to 
broaden the view of life. No position is so utterly indefensible, unsci- 
entific, and hopeless as that of refusing to listen to the views of 
those conversant with psychic phenomena, to reason upon their con- 
clusions, and above all to search and investigate. On this point 
Victor Hugo offered some sane and sage advice to shallow pseudo- 
scientists who ridiculed psychic phenomena without investigating it. 
In his remarkable work entitled “William Shakespeare,” the great 
Frenchman observes: 


“For our part, we think that the strict duty of Science is to test 
all phenomena. Science is ignorant, and has no right to laugh; a 
savant who laughs at the possible is, very near being an idiot. The 
unexpected ought always to be expected by Science. . . All 
human knowledge is but picking and culling. The circumstance that 
the false is mingled with the true furnishes no excuse for rejecti 
the whole mass. When was the tare an excuse for refusing the mat 
Hoe out the weed error, but reap the fact and place it beside others. 
Science is the sheaf of facts. 

“The mission of Science is to study and sound everything. All 
of us, according to our degree, are the creditors of investigation; we 
are its debtors also. It is due to us, and we owe it to others. To 
evade a phenomenon, to refuse to-pay it that attention to which it has 
a right, to bow it out, to show it the door, to turn our back on it 
laughing, is to make truth a bankrupt and to leave the signature of 
Science to be protested. The phenomenon .. . of the table of 
to-day is entitled, like anything else, to investigation. Psychic science 
will gain by it, without doubt. Let us add that to abandon phenomena 
to credulity is to commit treason against human reason.” 


Dr. Bland, in his thoughtful preface, observes: 


“Science is no longer limited to the cognition of physical facts, 
but is extending its explorations into the realm of the occult. The 
question of the ancient Persian sage, ‘If a man die shall he live again?’ 
is now answered in the affirmative by modern savants. The natural 
and the supernatural are found to belong to the two kingdoms desig- 
nated the physical and the spiritual. Religion and science are finding 
a common basis of facts. ny he one recognizes the universal reign of 
natural law, and the other the superiority of spiritual forces over 
physical. The law of etheric vibration explains organic life, not 
only on the planets, but in the interstellar spaces also. That Nature 
abhors a vacuum is an old adage of science; yet the vast space 
between the planets has, till very recently, been regarded as a vacuum, 
or at least an unexplored region. When it is considered that this 
vast realm occupies space so great that in comparison the suns and 
planets are as insignificant as the motes that float in the air we breathe, 
the question, What does it all contain? becomes of immense importance. 
That question is answered in this book. . . Paul, the greatest 
of the Christian writers, says he visited the third heaven on one 
occasion. Emanuel Swedenborg gave the world a most interestin 
account of his personal observations in the heavens and the hells o 
the spirit world. His eminence as a scientist and prem and his 
unimpeachable character for veracity compelled the learned men of 
all classes to give respectful attention to Swedenborg’s account of 
what he saw and heard in that world where dwell the so-called dead. 
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In all ages Paty mer and priests have kept the heart of humanity 
from sinking under earthly burdens and sorrows by stories of a better 
world which lies beyond the tomb.” 


The subject dealt with in this book is worthy of serious considera- 
tion; and, inasmuch as it is continually made the subject of mis- 
representation by prominent thinkers who know little of the philosophy 
they assail, it is but fair that its leading exponents should be heard 
in a presentation of exactly what its disciples believe and teach. In 
his volume on “Christianity in the Nineteenth Century,” the Rev. 
George C. Lorimer departs from his usual broad, temperate, and just 
attitude and makes a severe arraignment of Spiritualism, Christian 
Science, and other philosophic concepts which he classes as “isms and 
schisms.” In referring to Spiritualism he makes this statement, which 
to those conversant with the rich and deeply thoughtful literature of 
Modern Spiritualism is truly amazing, and indicates a strange ignorance 
on the part of one who assumes to speak for those who believe in this 
philosophy. He tells us that, “from the countless alleged communica- 
tions from the invisible world received since 1849, no ray of light has 
been thrown on the vexed problems which have for ages troubled 
mankind. We know no more of God, or the soul, or redemption, or 
destiny than we did before.” And again he says: “Spiritualism, what- 
ever else it does, has never illuminated. There is no light in it. As 
a religion it is a religion without a message.” 

On the other hand, the Rev. Minot J. Savage, after an exhaustive 
study of Spiritualistic literature, observes in his helpful work entitled 
“Life Beyond Death”: “The ethics of Spiritualism, as published by 
its best representatives, are as high and fine as you can find connected 
with any religion on the face of the earth.” And again, in speaking 
of its literature, he says: 


“There is a whole library of the noblest moral and spiritual teach- 
ing that I am acquainted with. I know one book, for example, 
the author of which was an Oxford duate, who during a large 
part of his life was connected with the School Board of the city 
of London, a member of the Church of England when he began, and 
afterward a clergyman in that Church, who became a Spiritualist and 
a medium. His book was written automatically, as he tells us, 
through his own hand. Sometimes, in order to divert his thoughts 
from what he was writing, he would sit and read Plato in the 
original Greek, while his hand was at work on its own account. And 
this book, contrary to what people ordinarily believe, went squarely 
against his own religious creeds, and converted him before he got 
through; and it contains some of the noblest ethical and spiritual 
teachings to be found in any Bible in all the world.” 


Complementing Dr. Savage’s observations and answering Dr. Lori- 
mer’s assertions, as well as giving a brief summary of Spiritualistic 
beliefs, let me quote from one of the greatest living scientists, Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin of the evolu- 
tionary theory. In his able work entitled “Miracles and Modern 
Spiritualism,” the great savant observes: 
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“The hypothesis of Spiritualism not only accounts for all the 
facts (and is the only one that does 0), but it is further remarkable 
as being associated with a theory of a future state of existence which 
is the only one yet given to the world that can at all commend itself 
to the modern philosophical mind. There is a general agreement and 
tone of harmony in the mass of facts and communications termed 
‘spiritual,’ which has led to the growth of a new literature and to 
the establishment of a new religion. The main doctrines of this 
religion are: That after death man’s spirit survives in an ethereal 
body, gifted with new powers, but mentally and morally the same 
individual as when clothed in flesh. That he commences from that 
moment a course of apparently endless progression, which is rapid 
just in proportion as his mental and moral aculties have been exer- 
cised and cultivated while on earth. That his comparative happiness 
or misery will depend entirely on himself. Just in proportion as 
his higher human faculties have taken part in all his pleasures here 
will he find himself contented and happy in a state of existence in 
which they will have the fullest exercise; while he who has depended 
more on the body than on the mind for his pleasures will, when that 
body is no more, feel a grievous want, and must slowly and ow 
develop his intellectual and moral nature till its exercise hall Gene 
easy and pleasurable. Neither punishments nor rewards are aaaed 
out by an external power, but each one’s condition is the natural and 
inevitable sequence of his condition here. He starts again from the 
level of moral and intellectual development to which he raised himself 
while on earth. 

“Now, here again we have a a ° ——“ to the doctrines 
of modern science. The organic world has been carried on to a high 
state of development, and has ever been kept in harmony with the 
forces of external Nature, by the grand law of ‘survival of the fittest’ 
acting wu on ever- varying organizations. In the spiritual world, the 
law of the ‘progression of the fittest’ takes place, and carries on in 
unbroken continuity that development of the human mind which has 
been commenced here. . 

“It may be thought, perhaps, that I am here giving merely my own 
ideal of a future state, but it is not so. Every statement I have made 
is derived from those despised sources, the rapping table, the writing 
hand, and the entranced speaker.” 


Dr. Wallace also quotes the following from the gifted trance me- 
dium, Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, touching the conditions that pre- 
vail in Hades and in Heaven, or in the spheres next to earth and those 
above: 


“Of the nature of those spheres and their inhabitants we have 
spoken from the knowledge of the spirits, dwellers still in Hades. 
Would you receive some immediate definition of your own condition, 
and learn how you shall dwell, and what your garments shall be, 
what your mansion, scenery, likeness, occupations? Turn your eyes 
within, and ask what you have learned, and what you have done in 
this, the schoolhouse for the spheres of spirit-land. There—there is 
an aristocracy, and even royal rank and varying degree; but the 
aristocracy is one of merit, and the royalty of soul. It is only the 
truly wise who govern, and as the wisest soul is he that is best, as 
the truest wisdom is the highest love, so the royalty of soul is truth 
and love. And within the spirit-world all knowledge of this earth, 
all forms of science, all revelations of art, all mysteries of space 
must be understood. The exalted soul that is then fully ready for his 
departure to a higher state than Hades must know all that earth can 
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teach, and have practised all that Heaven requires. The spirit never 
quits the spheres of earth until he is fully possessed of all the life and 
knowledge of this planet and its spheres. And though the progress 
may be here commenced, and not one jot of what you learn, or think, 
or strive for here is lost, yet all achievements must be ultimated there, 
and no soul can wing its flight to that which. you call, in view of its 
perfection, Heaven, till you have passed through Earth and Hades, and 
stand ready in your fully completed pilgrimage to enter on the new and 
unspeakable glories of the celestial realms beyond.” 


To this the great scientist adds: “Could the philosopher or the man 
of science picture to himself a more perfect ideal of a future state 
than this? Does it not commend itself to him as what he could wish, 
if he could by his wish form the future for himself? Yet this is the 
teaching of that which he scouts as an imposture or a delusion—as the 
trickery of knaves or the ravings of madmen—Modern Spiritualism.” 

Dr. Bland’s work is chiefly concerned with a circumstantial descrip- 
tion and record of the experiences of a well-known writer while in a 
trance or cataleptic state extending over several days, and during 
which the spirit of the sleeper is said to have visited the three spheres 
of spiritual life above earth, together with facts relating to earth and 
spirit life as given him by denizens of the earth, When his spirit 
was projected into space he found the earth girded by zones, spheres, 
or heavens and hells. Of his experiences on awakening in the spirit 
sphere the sleeper says: 


“There are celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial,” says the great 
apostle, who spoke from personal knowledge; for he had visited the 
celestial world—so he informs us in one of his epistles. , . 

He says that he was not quite sure whether he took his physical 
body with him or left it on earth. And, after my interesting visit 
to the same sphere which he visited, I do not wonder that he was in 
some doubt on that subject, for I found - oy in a body the exact 
counterpart of the body I occupied on earth, a body to my celestial 
sense of sight as substantial as my physical body. But, lest you find 
it difficult to believe on the testimony of two witnesses a fact so out 
of the common order, I beg leave to call a few others to the stand. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John—each in turn tells us that, after he 
had arisen out of his earthly body, Jesus appeared in his heavenly 
body to quite a number of his friends; that He walked with them and 
talked with them. That it was His celestial body, and not His phys- 
ical body, is proved by the fact that he could enter a room when the 
doors were closed and securely locked, and vanish from their sight 
instantly; and that, in the presence of quite a large number of men 
and women, He arose in the air and disappeared from mortal sight, 
the heavens having opened to receive Him. 

The world at large regards these facts as exceptional, miraculous; 
but you, my friend, do not. You are obliged to discredit them alto- 
gether, or else believe that they occurred in accordance with the - 
tions of natural law, and that under similar conditions they could be 
duplicated. 


Most of the time that the sleeper was absent from his body was 
spent in the third heaven, and much of the book is given to the ex- 
planation and philosophy enunciated by the wise spirits who are 
steadily progressing. Here are sofne statements which may prove of 
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interest to our readers, whether they are interested in psychical 
research or not, because as purely speculative philosophy the following 
extracts hold a peculiar fascination: 


“Each of the planets is surrounded by seven belts of ether, and 
a still finer fluid which your scientists call argon. These belts are 
spheres of spirit life. The first includes the earth’s surface and its 
atmosphere, the second begins where the first ends,“and ends where 
the third begins, and so on, to the seventh, which extends to the 
outer limit of space allotted to the planet. Thus all space is occupied 
by the planets and their spirit spheres. The ether and argon are 
gases, and they are heavier in the sphere immediately surrounding 
a planet than in the next higher, and so on, to the seventh, by reason 
of the fact that the rate of vibration is higher in each succeeding 
sphere. People whose intellectual, moral, and spiritual faculties are 
not very much developed on earth, but who have lived sensuous lives 
there, pass at death into the first sphere, where they remain until they 
are fitted for the next sphere. Such persons cannot enter the second 
sphere until fitted for it. But those in the higher spheres can visit 
the lower at will, and mingle with their inhabitants freely, and spirits 
from all the spheres can visit the planet from which they came, but 
they cannot make their presence Cavan to those in their physical 
bodies except through the agency of persons endowed with some sort 
of medial gift, for the reason that the vibration is so low on earth 
that the sight, hearing, and other senses of its inhabitants are not 
attuned to the higher rate under which celestial bodies are organized 
and controlled. . . . 

“Spirit is matter in its highest form of organization, and the celestial 
bodies we wear in the supermundane spheres differ from your earthly 
bodies in no essential particular; they are finer simply and solely 
because they are formed of matter which is subject to a higher rate 
of vibration. You are all familiar with the scientific fact that different 
colors are produced by different rates of vibration of the universal 
element called ether, and that when a certain limit in the vibratory 
scale is passed the invisible color is produced. It may interest you 
to know that earthly vibrations seem to cease where celestial phenomena 
begin. I say, seem to cease, for it is only seeming. The reason why 
you cannot see your friends after they arise out of their earthly bodies 
is because their celestial bodies are formed and controlled by a rate 
of vibration so high that they cannot make an impression upon your 
optic nerve filaments, which are adapted to receive impressions from 
things formed by a lower rate of vibration.” 


Of the first sphere around the earth, which the sleeper found 
densely populated, he has much to say. The following extracts, how- 
ever, will serve to give an intelligent glimpse of the hell of Sweden- 
borg, or the purgatory through which the selfish and undeveloped 
souls pass ere the heavens are gained: 


In his epic poem, “A Tale of Eternity,” Gerald Massey makes the 
dead murderer, in reply to the question, “Where do you dwell?” 
use these terrible words: 


“I, the doomed murderer, doth dwell 
In heaven’s vast shadows, which the good call hell.” 


On visiting that Plutonian realm I was strongly impressed with 
the truth of that answer. 

The light of the second sphere is much less brilliant than that 
of the third, and when we passed into the first the landscape seemed 
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to lie in shadow or under cloud, through which the rays of light 
struggled feebly. The air seemed heavy and a sense of gloom per- 
vaded all things. The trees, the grass, and the flowers were com- 
paratively inferior—in fact very little, if any, better than those of 
earth. The buildings, both in town and country, many of them, were 
mere hovels. The costumes of the people differed greatly; some were 
what on earth would be styled elegant, some very coarse, and others 
mean to the last degree. On inquiry I learned t, as a rule, those 
who were rich on earth are poor here. There are exceptions, but they 
are not numerous. The great majority of those who were poor on 
earth are still poor, their condition not being improved by getting 
out of their earthly bodies. Those only, whether rich or poor, who 
tried to do their full duty by their fellows one the best light 
they had, are in comfortable circumstances here, while all, both rich 
and poor, who were selfish, sordid, mean, ignorant, and vicious on 
earth, are poor, miserable wretches here. Those who by shrewd and 
unjust methods became very rich on earth are paupers or tramps 
here, and objects of pity. Many who were classed as aristocrats on 
earth are here lower in the social scale than were the beggars th 
spurned on the streets or ordered from their doors, through their 
liveried lackeys; lower than the burglars and thieves who were driven 
into crime by stress of poverty. . . . 

This is purgatory, a place where sin-sick souls remain until, like 
the Prodigal Son, they come to a realization of their true condition, 
and through repentance and a desire to reform they find their way 
into the Father's house. Those who live here are free to go any- 
where within the limits of the earth’s atmosphere, but many of them 
do not Ret very far from the scenes of their earthly lives for many 
years. They have acquired no interest in the higher spheres, have no 
treasure laid up in heaven, so they haunt their former earthly homes 
and places of business and pleasure. They sit silent and unseen in the 
family circle, yearning for recognition, but unable to make their pres- 
ence known to their loved ones. They hear themselves spoken of as 
dead, in tones of sadness, and see the tears of sorrow fill the eyes of 
wife and. children at thought of widowhood and orphanage, an 


anguisk wrings their hearts as in vain they strive to make their weep- 
ing ones realize that they are not dead, nor gone far away, but that 
they still live and love them. 

The business man, whose life was devoted to the accumulation of 
earthly riches, haunts the store, bank, or factory, and worries over 
his inability to continue in control of it and receive the — He 

1 


finds himself deprived of his wealth, which had cost him a life of labor 
and sacrifice, and sees it, perhaps, recklessly squandered by his heirs, 
while he is a bankrupt, a pauper, a tramp. 

* The politician, the gambler, the saloon-keeper, and others who 
lived lives of selfishness have similar experiences, 


x * * * * * * * 


“There are in the first sphere churches representing the various 
sects of earth, in which preachers who still hold to the doctrine they 
preached on earth continue their work along the same line they 
ursued on earth. Those preachers regard the missionaries as heret- 
ical intruders at first, but most of them soun become converted and 
join the missionaries in their work, leaving their pulpits to be filled by 
preachers less advanced. The membership of the churches is constantly 
changing, new arrivals taking the place of those who accept the broader 
views of the missionaries. Converts to the higher faith are more 
numerous than on earth, for two reasons: The population is vastly 
greater and the preachers in the spirit world get no salaries.” 

“IT beg your pardon, but do you mean me to understand that there 
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are more people within the atmosphere of this planet than there are on 
its surface?” 

“Yes, more than a thousand to one, the vast majority of people re- 
maining in the first sphere for a great while—many of them centuries— 
while the average length of life on earth is about forty years. ; 

“I have said that the purgatories are in the first sphere. Sweden- 
borg calls them hells, and he was correct in saying that there are a 
great many of them, and that they are graded up Sodan conditions of 
intense misery to states of comparative comfort. I use the word con- 
ditions, for heaven and hell are not so much dependent upon localities 
as upon conditions. Heaven is a condition of positive happiness. Hell 
is a condition of unrest, discontent, misery. nvy, hate, revenge, and 
other selfish passions are elements of hell. They feed its fires. In case 
they lead to murder, tyranny, or other horrible crimes, remorse takes 
possession of the guilty soul soon or late, plunging it still deeper into 
purgatory, from which there is no escape save through the door of 
contrition, repentance, reform, and reparation.” 


* * * 7 * + * * 


In the spirit spheres men and women stand revealed to each other, 
and to themselves; and in the electric light of truth reputations count 
for naught, character for everything. ood deeds, prompted by pure 
motives, done on earth, are the treasures in heaven sieeed to by 
Jesus, and good motives which, for lack of opportunity, failed to blos- 
som into deeds of kindness or heroism, count for something. The 
ogee desire to relieve suffering, or better the world, enriches the 
aeages 

Only those can be truly said to be in hell who, being endowed with 
great talents, used them to rob and oppress their fellows. Such persons 
realize their condition and deplore their crimes, yet their arrogant pride 
stands in the way of their reformation. . . . 

The process of redemption is in such cases slow and tedious. It is 
a process of soul growth, moral unfoldment at first, to be followed by 
genuine repentance, which involves reformation of character, not only, 
but reparation full and complete. . . Those who occupied the high- 
est positions on earth and used their power selfishly are obliged to 
perform the most humble services here, not from compulsion but vol- 
untarily. This the law of compensation inexorably requires, not vin- 
dictively, but as a sine qua non to soul development and final redemp- 
tion. 


The philosophy given the sleeper by the spirits of the higher spheres 
is of the loftiest character. It is in perfect alignment with that taught 
by other authoritative leaders of Modern Spiritualism as coming from 
advanced spirits, and affords an excellent reply to Dr. Lorimer’s as- 
sertion quoted in the early part of this criticism. Here are a few brief 
but typical passages, which well illustrate these noble teachings: 


Love is not only the greatest dynamic power in the universe, but it 
is the only creative and sustaining force in existence. All else is 
transient; love is eternal. All of us have the germ of love as an es- 
sential element of our nature. To develop that divine element until 
it pervades the whole being is to become a true child of God, a citizen 
of the kingdom of heaven, an heir of eternal life, the possessor of per- 
fect peace, rapturous joy, and happiness supernal. “Perfect love casteth 
out fear,” said Paul. Love is a holy flame that consumes all selfish- 
ness, purifies the heart, and lifts us to a plane of life so exalted as to 
fit us for angelic companionship. 

Do you ask, “How can I develop the love element in my nature?” 
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I answer, Cease to do evil and learn to do good, not only, but cease to 
have evil thoughts, and entertain good thoughts. “Pray without ceas- 
ing” is Paul’s advice to you, the literal meaning of which is that you 
shall earnestly desire and strive to live a true, pure, noble, loving, and 
useful life. . . Offer your enemy anything but love and he will suspect 
your motive, but love disarms suspicion, conquers hate, overcomes 
evil, and transforms enemies into friends. Mercy is love in action; 
be ye, therefore, merciful. 


As I have before observed, the philosophy and description of an- 
other life outiined in this work, which came to a thoughtful, truth- 
loving, and conscientious man while in a profound trance, are in per- 
fect alignment with that which has been given by the leaders of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, and which has purported to come from beyond the 
veil. One may or may not believe in the verity of the vision, as he 
may accept or reject the vast volume of psychic phenomena that has 
been thrust upon the consciousness of millions of people during the 
last half century; but no one can truthfully say that Spiritualism is 
“a religion without a message,” or that “there is no light in it.” More- 
over, its ethics are noble, and its explanations of the life beyond death 
do not do violence to reason; while it is the only religion that to-day 
seeks to carry out the injunction of the Apostle John when he says, 
“Try the spirits,” or which seeks to meet with proof positive the criti- 
cal modern scientific spirit; and for these reasons it is entitled to the 
thoughtful consideration of all truth-loving men and women. 


WARWICK OF THE KNOBS. By John Uri Lloyd. Illustrated, 
cloth, 306 pp. Price, $1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


This strong, virile history of the common life in Kentucky during 
the most tragic period of our history is an admirable companion to 
“Stringtown on the Pike.” What Mary Wilkins has done for New 
England, what Hamlin Garland is doing for the Northwest and West, 
Professor Lloyd is doing for northeastern Kentucky. From the fact 
that the latter deals with colossal yet typical characters, and wisely 
selects the stirring days of the civil war as the period of action, his 
works hold a peculiar interest for the reader. 

All the principal characters in “Warwick” are typical. At least 
two of them are distinctly great creations—the old-school Baptist 
preacher, Warwick, and the uncouth, unlearned, but great-hearted and 
noble-souled lad, Joshua. No one can read the book and fail to have 
these images impressed upon the mental retina. 

The story opens near Covington, Kentucky, in the days of the great 
civil war. The stern, austere old Baptist clergyman, an intense South- 
erner, has two sons under General Morgan, and a daughter and a son 
at home. Warwick is a man of great strength of character—an old- 
time Calvinist, who with all his heart and soul believes the hideous 
doctrine of predestination. The dark shadow thrown by the master 
mind of the sage of Geneva was never more vividly portrayed than 
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in the unfolding of this story. The minister should have been one of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. He was born out of season; and yet, with all 
the sternness, all the narrowness, all the severity born of a whole- 
hearted belief in a God who was essentially an arch-fiend, we cannot 
fail to admire the austere man, who, though blinded and bound by the 
tenets of a frightful theology, strove to do in all things what he con- 
ceived to be right. 

The daughter, with her strange dream in which the dead mother 
came to her and pictured the future—poor little Mary, who vainly 
strove to tell the dream to her father which would, if heard and heeded, 
have averted the shame and ruin that came upon the home—she, too, 
is a type of thousands of girls who are in one way or another psychol- 
ogized and lured to ruin because they have been neglected in the home, 
because the wealth of their love-nature has not been rightly directed, 
and because they believe that the faith and honor of those they love 
are as great as their own. 

And Joshua, the big-hearted brother, is a colossal character, drawn 
by a master hand; a creation worthy of Dickens, faithful, loving, and 
brave—too brave to kill the one who ruined his own sister when the 
pleading faces of the mother and sister of the seducer were before his 
mind and the entreaties of his own wronged sister rang in his ears. 
He was the bravest soul of all, and never so brave as when he believed 
himself a coward. 

In some respects “Warwick of the Knobs” is a greater book than 
“Stringtown on the Pike.” It is another distinctly American novel 
worthy a permanent place in the literature of the New World. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE interview with the native ex-commissioner of education 
at Manila secured for THE ARENA by our London corre- 
spondent, J. Warren T. Mason, and published as the leading 
feature of this issue, is the most important contribution to our 
knowledge of Filipino civilization and intelligence that has ap- 
peared in any American periodical. Sefior Jurado manifests an 
intimate acquaintance with his subject, and concerning certain 
aspects of our policy of “benevolent assimilation” his observa- 
tions are undoubtedly pointed. His analysis of the Philippine 
iriars’ historic methods of gaining control of the minds and re- 
sources of the natives should suggest to our lawmakers the 
importance of reckoning first with this elusive element of the 
population. As a graduate of a local university and a well- 
wisher of America in its perilous undertaking in the Orient, 
this patriotic and intelligent Filipino should have the ear of our 
government officials, especially those having initial charge of 
colonial legislation. 

The recent exhibition of fisticuffs in the United States Senate 
chamber between two Southern apostles of the “strenuous life” 
lends a peculiar and illustrative timeliness to our current article 
on “The New Race Question in the South.” The writer, Sam- 
uel Armstrong Hamilton, knows whereof he speaks. He is 
the author of “Winter Life in Florida,” “The Cracker,” and 
other well-known books descriptive of Southern conditions, 
both past and present. His outline of the social and political 
situation in the South to-day is undoubtedly accurate, and his 
implication that the Democratic feud in South Carolina (which 
culminated a few weeks ago in the National Senate) is in reality 
a race question imparts a new aspect to a contest that hereto- 
fore has seemed to be based solely upon the “spoils” of office. 

One of the most inspiring and practically suggestive essays 
presented to ARENA readers in several years is “The Unity of 
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Christianity and Judaism,” in this number. Mr. Theodore F. 
Seward, the author, is an able advocate and promoter of uni- 
versal brotherhood ; and no obstacle to human advancement is 
more worthy of such remedial efforts than the age-long but 
senseless persecution of the Jews. Mr. Seward has submitted 
proof-sheets of this article to distinguished thinkers of both 
races, in Europe as well as in America, with a request for a 
brief expression of opinion as to the suggested unity of re- 
ligious endeavors, and will embody the results in a supplemen- 
tary paper now in preparation for an early issue. 

With that profound regard for womankind and the interests 
of the household that is characteristic of THz ARENA, we 
present three articles this month on topics of universal impor- 
tance, not to the fair sex alone but to all friends of a progressive 
civilization, The Hon. Boyd Winchester, Mrs. Cooley, and 
Mrs. Cruikshank are writers of distinction and well equipped 
for authoritative discussion of their respective subjects. Miss 
M. E. Carter will contribute to our next issue a valuable paper 
on “Wives, Widows, and Wills,” which will be one of the most 
piquant and suggestive essays in this series on domestic and sex 
matters. 

Editor Flower’s long but extremely interesting study of 
Edwin Markham, in this number, will delight all lovers of good 
literature; but it scarcely exceeds in importance the leading 
feature of his “Topics of the Times,” which shows the prac- 
tical effect of rational sanitary and hygienic measures in stamp- 
ing out smallpox in Cleveland, Ohio. In these days, when 
vaccination is almost a medical fetish, it is encouraging to note 
this signal advance of an intelligent health officer, supported by 
a progressive and enlightened chief magistrate, along the path 
of original experiment and discovery in the therapeutic field. 

Students of the world’s great religions will be glad to know 
that a symposium on “Japanese Buddhism” will appear in the 
May ARENA. The discussion will be opened by Keijiro Naka- 
mura, an authority on the doctrines of Buddha, whose conclu- 
sions will be somewhat offset by the observations of the Rev. 
C. E. Rice, who spent some years in Japan and writes on 
Buddhism as he has “seen it.” Another paper in preparation 
for our next number is “The Place of Education in Reform,” 
by Dr. E. C. Moore, of the University of California, which will 
be accompanied by “The Physical Basis of History,” by 
Charles R. Keyes, Ph.D., “The Iconoclast as a Builder,” by 
S. G. Hillyer, and other articles of unique interest and purport. 

J. E. M. 








